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"He  who  reaps  no  criticism  does  nothing.  ..." 
Literally  taken,  this  quotation  could  be  applied  to  our 
organization,  which  has  been  in  the  limelight,  criti- 
cally and  bouquet- wise,  during  the  past  16  months. 

Constructive  criticism  has  been  welcomed  by  our 
Commission  and  its  personnel  in  its  many  and  varied 
endeavors  .  .  .  and  we  need  watch-clogs  throughout 
the  state  who  are  interested  enough  to  take  part  in 
our  aims  and  accomplishments.  Few  "die-hards," 
who  do  nothing  and  want  no  one  else  to  do  anything, 
have  stood  by  and  watched  with  envious  eyes  while 
progress  was  and  is  being  made  along  conservation 
lines.  For  this  minority  we  only  shrug  our  shoulders 
and  make  new  attempts  to  convert  them  to  our  way 
of  thinking.  "If  you  can't  whip  'em,  join  'em,"  and 
many  of  them  are  joining  us. 

Changes  in  policy,  changes  in  programs,  changes 
in  personnel  and  changes  in  the  form  of  administra- 
tion have  come  about  with  the  inauguration  of  a 
program  based  on  scientific  and  common  sense  think- 
ing. For  many  of  these  actions  we  have  received  our 
share  of  the  criticism,  from  individuals  and  organi- 
zations, in  the  parishes  of  our  state.  We  knew  this 
was  to  come  and  it  did,  but  progress  can  not  be 
retarded  with  verbal  weapons,  which  have  been  in- 
effective thus  far.  We  expected  a  fight,  with  the 
formation  of  the  Commission,  and  the  battle  has  only 
started.  When  we  receive  verbal  and  printed  lashings 
we  know  in  our  hearts  that  "He  who  reaps  no  criti- 
cism does  nothing  .  .  ."  Thus  we  know  that  progress 
is  being  made,  conservation  history  is  being  written. 
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Should  maximum  timber  production 
be  the  goal  on  all  forest  lands? 


-Photos  by  Southern  Pine  As 


mid  Forest  Products   Institute 


At  the  Fourth  Forest  Congress  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  last  fall  by  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  an  entire  afternoon 
was  spent  on  many  short  presentations  by 
many  prominent  men  on  the  importance  of 
"multiple  use"  on  the  forest  lands  of  the 
United   States. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
forest  lands,  whether  in  federal,  state,  or 
private  ownership,  could  and  should  bring 
many  kinds  of  benefits  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  All  agreed  that  the  produc- 
tion of  wood  for  lumber,  for  pulp,  and  for 
many  other  uses,  was  an  important — and 
on  many  areas,  the  most  important — use 
to  which  forest  land  should  be  put.  It  was 
also  generally  agreed  that  such  private 
owners  as  lumber  companies  and  pulp  com- 
panies always  would  consider  wood  produc- 
tion the  most  important  use  of  such  land. 
But  even  on  private  land,  not  only  those 
representing  conservation  groups,  but  also 


the  speakers  from  the  lumber  industry  and 
the  pulp  industry,  agreed  that  company 
land  should  produce  some  game  and  recrea- 
tion that  would  be  available  to  the  people 
in  the  state  and  to  the  local  community. 

Whenever  public  forest  land  was  men- 
tioned, it  was  agreed  by  all  that  such  land 
should  not  only  produce  wood,  but  that  it 
was  just  as  important  to  use  such  land  to 
conserve  our  water  supply,  to  prevent  the 
erosion  of  soil,  to  prevent  floods,  to  grow 
fish  and  game,  and  for  all  kinds  of  recrea- 
tional activities,  such  as  picnicking,  hiking, 
and  so  forth. 

Most  of  the  speakers  said  little  about  how 
these  several  uses  of  publicly  owned  forest 
land  would  fit  together.  In  the  past  the 
public  has  often  been  given  the  impression 
that  all  these  uses  and  benefits  from  forest 
land  could  be  derived  simultaneously,  with- 
out any  one  of  them  infringing  ttj>on  or  de- 
tracting  from  any   of   the   others.     At   the 


Forestry  Congress,  a  few  speakers  did  ad- 
mit that  generally,  if  you  wanted  to  produce 
the  most  game,  you  could  not  also  produce 
the  most  wood  from  the  same  land.  It  is 
clear  that  to  produce  the  most  game,  or  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  floods  or  soil  erosion, 
or  to  permit  the  public  to  get  the  greatest 
pleasure  out  of  these  lands,  usually  reduces 
the  amount  of  wood  that  such  land  can 
grow.  None  of  the  speakers,  except  the  writ- 
er, offered  any  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
managers  of  public  forest  land  could  work 
out  a  program  of  land  use  that  would  get 
the  benefits  from  all  of  the  uses  without 
reducing  materially  the  number  of  saw  logs 
and  the  cords  of  pulpwood  grown. 

The  writer  believes  that  three  things  must 
be  done.  First,  someone,  or  some  group, 
must  work  out  a  method  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  decide,  for  any  piece  of  forest 
land,  just  how  important  each  use  is  on 
that   land   to   the    people   who   will   benefit 


from  it.  As  it  is  now,  the  decisions  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  several  uses  of  a 
piece  of  public  forest  land  are  made  by 
many  different  people,  and  they  are  usually 
made  without  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  facts  which  should  be  considered  before 
such  a  decision  is  reached.  I  am  sure  that 
sometimes  a  forest  manager  who  is  mainly 
interested  in  growing  pulpwood  will  not, 
in  his  final  decision,  give  enough  weight  to 
the  other  uses  of  the  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  happens  to  be  an  enthusiastic- 
hunter,  he  may  decide  to  use  more  of  his 
land  to  grow  food  and  cover  for  game  ani- 
mals than  he  should.  So  I  believe  we  should 
have  some  more  or  less  uniform  method  of 
deciding  the  importance  of  each  forest  land 
use.  Otherwise,  we  may  not  get  the  most 
benefits  from  the  land,  looking  at  it  from 
everyone's  point  of  view. 

This  is  more  easily  said  than  done.  It's 
easy  enough  to  measure  the  number  of 
board  feet  and  the  number  of  cords  of  wood 
that  an  acre  will  produce  and  to  multiply 
that  by  the  value  of  these  forest  products 
and  know  exactly  how  much  money  an  acre 
of  land  will  bring  in  saw  logs  and  pulp. 
However,  it  is  not  easy  to  figure  out  the 
dollars  and  cents  value  of  the  other  uses  of 
forest  land. 

Sure,  it's  easy  enough  to  say  that  hunting 
and  fishing  are  of  great  value.  But  it's  hard 
to  say  exactly  what  that  value  amounts  to 
in  dollars  and  cents.  You  can  weigh  the 
food  you  get  from  the  game  and  fish,  and 
figure  out  just  how  much  you  save  in  your 
grocery  bill  as  a  result  of  your  success  as  a 
hunter  or  fisherman,  but  you  know,  and  I 
know,  that  isn't  the  entire  value  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  What's  the  fun  worth  to  you? 
Even  though  you  don't  get  enough  game  to 
pay  for  the  shells  or  the  fishing  tackle,  you 
are  still  going  to  go  hunting  and  fishing. 
That  proves  that  it's  worth  more  to  you 
than  just  the  value  of  the  meat  and  fish  you 
bring  home.  If  a  man  is  willing  to  take 
time  off  from  the  job  and  lose  some  of  his 
wages,  certainly  his  hunting  and  fishing 
are  worth  that  much  more  to  him.  I  have 
heard  many  folks  say  that  even  if  it  cost 
them  more  than  it  does,  they  would  still 
take  time  out  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

Then  there  is  the  family  that  goes  out 
for  a  family  picnic,  under  a  few  large  trees 
that  were  left  on  the  picnic  site  just  to 
make  it  a  more  pleasant  place  to  picnic  on. 
The  value  of  that  recreation  at  least  equals 
the  value  of  the  lumber  in  those  trees  that 
are  not  cut,  the  cost  of  the  gasoline  used, 
and  the  depreciation  on  the  car  getting  to 
the  picnic  site.  If  the  picnic  lunch  is  part 
of  vacation,  you  have  to  add  the  cost  of 
that  plus  any  loss  in  wages  that  the  head 
of  the  family  loses  by  being  away  from 
work.  So,  while  it  is  hard  to  put  a  price  on 
hunting  and  fishing  and  other  types  of  rec- 
reation, I  believe  it  can  be  done.  Then  those 
who  have  to  decide  just  what  land  is  to  be 
used  for  what  purpose  can  add  up  some 
figures  that  at  least  give  the  average  value 
of  hunting,  fishing,  recreation  and  the  other 
uses  and  compare  these  values  to  the  values 


that  are  lost  because  every  inch  of  the  land 
is  not  used  to  produce  wood  or  pulp.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  wood  production  is 
often  receiving  too  much  space  in  the  man- 
agement of  publicly  owned  forests.  How- 
ever, that  is  just  my  opinion,  and  as  we 
have  no  accepted  method  of  measuring  the 
various  land  uses,  I  have  no  way  of  prov- 
ing that  my  opinion  is  correct.  What  we 
need  is  a  "yardstick"  to  measure  all  of  the 
values  and  benefits  we  get  from  our  forests. 

Of  course,  after  we  have  worked  out  some 
kind  of  a  yardstick,  we  should  then  work 
out  a  scheme  of  management  which  will 
reduce  the  conflict  between  the  various  for- 
est land  uses.  If  experts  in  various  types  of 
forest  land  use — such  as  the  foresters,  the 
fishermen,  the  game  men,  the  park  men, 
and  the  water  experts — would  all  get  to- 
gether, I  feel  sure  that  they  could  determine 
just  how  each  piece  of  forest  land  should 
be  managed  so  that  people  would  get  the 
maximum  benefit  from  all  these  forest  uses 
without  sacrificing  or  losing  much  of  the 
land  for  timber.  Usually  noiv  they  don't 
get  together  and  work  out  an  overall  man- 
agement plan. 

For  example,  for  years  we  have  been  told 
that  the  close  spacing  of  wood-producing 
trees  is  necessary  to  get  the  trees  to  grow 
straight  and  tall,  and  to  make  the  side 
branches  die  and  fall  off.  That,  of  course, 
is  the  way  to  grow  the  most  valuable  tim- 
ber. It  has  also  been  said  that  we  never 
should  cut  so  many  trees  in  any  one  place 
that  the  forest  soil  will  get  too  much  direct 
sunshine,  because  it  will  reduce  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  forest  trees  that  are  left. 


However,  from  the  viewpoint  of  game  pro- 
duction, a  wider  spacing  of  forest  trees 
would  often  give  better  results.  A  dense 
stand  of  trees  without  any  grassy  growth 
or  low  shrub  growth  doesn't  provide  much 
food  and  cover  for  many  species  of  game. 
So  here  you  have  a  difference  in  the  way 
a  forest  should  be  managed  for  wood  pro- 
duction as  compared  to  its  management  for 
game  production.  Recently,  however,  wood 
production  foresters  have  discovered  that 
their  dense  spacings  are  not  as  important 
as  they  thought.  So  perhaps  if  the  game 
men  point  out  to  the  foresters  the  impor- 
tance of  fewer  trees  per  acre  on  certain 
forest  lands,  the  foresters  may  be  perfectly 
willing  to  change  their  management  to  go 
along  with  the  management  suggested  by 
the   game  men. 

Another  problem  is  that  at  the  present 
time  most  of  the  men  in  charge  of  public 
forests  were  trained  as  managers  of  forest 
land  for  wood  production.  While  the  for- 
ester talks  about  multiple  use  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  land,  on  most  of  the  land 
he  forgets  about  everything  except  wood 
production  because  of  his  school  training. 
As  he  knows  comparatively  little  about  the 
management  of  forest  land  for  other  uses, 
he  is  naturally  inclined  to  favor  wood  pro- 
duction in  his  field  practice.  The  training- 
system  used  in  colleges  for  foresters  was 
set  up  40  to  50  years  ago,  when  we  were 
very  much  worried  about  the  supply  of 
wood.  In  those  days  we  constantly  heard 
that  a  timber  famine  was  coming  by  1950, 
or  even  earlier.  In  those  days,  too,  we  did 
not  have  as  much  spare  time  to  hunt  and 


Modern    logging    methods,    using    power-skidding    and    other    mechanical    aids,    often    improve 
mature   stands   of   timber   as   far   as   game   is   concerned   by   creating   openings. 
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Some   types    of   timber    harvesting    create    sufficient    openings    and 
be    compatible   with    good    game    management.  This  is  a 


fish  as  we  have  today.  There  weren't  as 
many  people;  there  were  few  roads  and 
fewer  automobiles,  so  that  there  was  usual- 
ly plenty  of  game  for  those  who  had  the 
time  and  money  to  go  hunting.  No  one 
thought  much  about  water  conservation  or 
soil  erosion  in  those  days,  either.  So  back 
in  1905  wood  was  really  the  big  reason  for 
managing  forest  land.  The  courses  in  the 
schools  then  were  set  up  with  that  in  mind, 
and  they  haven't  changed  much  since,  ex- 
cept to  add  on  more  course  work  in  how 
to  manage  forests  to  produce  more  wood. 
There  are  only  about  28  colleges  in  the 
country  that  train  foresters.  Of  these 
schools,  only  one  requires  a  course  in  water 
conservation,  only  three  require  some  study 
of  park  management  and  recreation,  and 
only  11  of  the  28  require  their  students  to 
take  a  course  in  wildlife  management.  So, 
when  these  would-be  foresters  leave  school, 
they  naturally  know  much  more  about  us- 
ing the  public  forest  to  produce  pulp  and 
saw  logs  than  they  do  about  managing  that 
forest  to  grow  more  game  and  fish  or  to 
make  it  more  usable  for  park  purposes. 

It  would  seem  that  more  training  in  the 
multiple  uses  of  forest  land,  other  than 
wood  production,  would  not  be  difficult  to 
get.  Unfortunately,  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Examination  by  which  forest- 
ers are  employed  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 


leave    sufficient    cov 
selection  cut. 


or  the  Department  of  the  Interior  does  not 
require  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  uses  of 
the  forest  except  the  growing  of  saw  logs 
and  pulp.  Then  too,  the  professional  society 
of  foresters  which  grades  forestry  schools 
on  how  good  a  job  they  are  doing  in  train- 
ing would-be  foresters,  has  adopted  a  stand- 
ard making  it  possible  for  a  school  to  get 
a  perfect  rating  even  if  it  does  not  have 
an  elective  course — to  say  nothing  of  a  re- 
quired course — in  wildlife,  recreation,  or 
water  conservation.  Therefore,  the  school 
has  no  incentive  to  add  these  courses  to  its 
curriculum. 

You  may  know  a  forest  ranger  who  does 
not  fit  the  picture  drawn  above.  His  forest 
does  produce  all  the  game  you  want;  there 
are  plenty  of  places  in  which  you  can  hold 
picnics.  This  doesn't  prove  that  the  story 
told  here  is  incorrect.  It  is  true  that  some 
foresters,  because  of  their  own  personal  in- 
terest in  other  forest  land  uses,  have,  by 
hard  experience,  picked  up  methods  of  han- 
dling the  forest  for  these  other  uses,  even 
though  they  were  not  particularly  trained 
for  it  in  the  first  place.  Think,  though,  how 
much  better  the  forest  might  have  been 
managed  had  the  ranger  had  some  college 
training  along  this  line  as  a  base  on  which 
to  build  his  experience. 

The  situation  isn't  as  bad  as  it  was  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago.  Sportsmen  are  organ- 
ized now;  they  are  taking  more  interest  in 
how  the  public  forest  land  is  being  managed. 
Then  too,  the  pressure  to  hunt  and  to  use 
the  forest  for  other  types  of  recreation  has 
been  increasing  steadily.  As  a  result,  the 
foresters  in  charge  of  many  public  forests 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  manage  their 
forests  for  these  multiple  uses,  even  though 
they  are  not  adequately  trained  to  do  the 
job*  —THE  END. 


New   methods  of 


vood   preservation,  developed  within    the    past    decade    ot 
increased    the    useful    life   of  forest   products. 
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Sheepshead 


By  Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 


No  fish  in  Louisiana  waters  is  bet- 
ter fitted  by  nature  to  outwit  the 
average  fisherman  than  the  sheeps- 
head. With  its  sharp  incisor  teeth  it 
can  nip  off  your  bait  bit  by  bit  with- 
out taking  the  hook  in  its  mouth,  and 
it  takes  the  strategy  of  an  experienced 
"sheepshead  specialist"  to  get  one  to  grab 
the  hook  when  it  is  indisposed  to  do  so. 
It  also  has  powerful  jaws  and  strong  crush- 
ing teeth  to  supplement  the  nippers,  so 
you'd  better  have  a  strong  steel  hook,  or 
the  sheepshead  will  snap  it  in  two  like 
a  pair  of  sharp  pliers. 

The  sheepshead  derives  its  common 
name  from  its  sheep-like  teeth  and  facial 
expression.  It  must  not  be  confused,  how- 
ever, with  the  freshwater  "sheepshead", 
which  in  Louisiana  we  call  the  "gaspergou" 
or  simply  "gou"  for  short;  nor  with  the 
gou's  salt  water  relative,  the  black  drum, 
which  is  a  close  mimic.  The  gou  and  drum 
are  both  members  of  the  croaker  family, 
fish  with  no  teeth  in  their  jaws  but  with 
large  crushing  teeth-plates  in  their  throats. 
Some  have  that  sheepish  look,  but  their 
resemblance  to  our  salt  water  sheepshead 
is  superficial.    The  true  sheepshead  has  its 


strongest  teeth  within  the  mouth  cavity, 
supplemented  with  less  significant  teeth- 
plates   in    the   throat. 

Fishes  with  the  tooth  pattern  of  the 
sheepshead  are  called  porgies  (scientific 
family  SPARIDAE).  Like  other  porgies, 
the  sheepshead's  body  is  high,  but  com- 
pressed from  side  to  side  like  that  of 
the  sunfishes,  which  we  in  Louisiana 
wrongly  call  perch.  It  so  happens  that 
the  vertical  dark  and  light  bars  of  the 
sheepshead  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  bluegill  sunfish,  but  these  fish 
are  not  closely  related. 

The  sheepshead,  croaker  and  sunfish  fam- 
ilies do  have  a  distant  relationship.  The 
three  groups  are  classed  in  the  same  large 
division  known  as  the  "spiny  rayed  fishes" 
(scientific  order  ACANTHOPTERI),  so 
called  because  of  the  spiny  portions  of 
the  back  and  belly  fins.  In  fact,  the  spines 
on  the  sheepshead  are  so  strong  that  they 
can  inflict  a  serious  wound  on  an  inexpe- 
rienced  fisherman. 

The  greatest  known  abundance  of  the 
sheepshead  is  in  estuaries  from  Louisiana 
to  the  western  tip  of  the  Florida  penin- 
sula. Westward  along  the  Texas  coast, 
and  from  southern  Florida  northward  along 


the  Atlantic  coast,  its  numbers  diminish. 
It  can  stand  reasonably  cold  water  (the 
winter  months  are  one  of  the  best  sheeps- 
head fishing  seasons  in  the  south),  but  it 
is  rare  in  far  northern  Atlantic  waters. 
Even  in  Sheepshead  Bay  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  which  is  named  for  this  species, 
you  are  lucky  if  you  catch  one. 

The  rich,  white,  tender  flakes  of  sheeps- 
head flesh  have  a  characteristic  flavor. 
Small  fish  broiled  whole,  or  large  ones  cut 
into  two  flat  halves  down  the  middle 
(along  one  side  of  the  backbone),  are  a 
fit  dish  for  any  taste.  Big  ones  may  also 
be  baked,  or  simply  boiled  and  served  hot 
with  hollandaise  sauce  or  cold  in  salads. 
LTnlike  planked  shad,  or  mullet  baked  in 
clay,  you  never  throw  the  fish  away  and 
eat  the  plank  or  clay. 

But  before  you  can  eat  your  fish,  you 
must  catch  it.  Where  and  how — there's  the 
rub.  Here  are  a  few  tips:  The  sheepshead 
is  essentially  a  bottom  feeder.  Sometimes 
it  will  come  up  to  the  surface  alongside 
pilings  to  graze  on  barnacles  and  other 
attached  animal  growths,  and  it  will  even 
bite  near  the  surface  out  at  the  oil  rigs; 
but  in  inland  waters  your  best  chance  of 
catching  them  is  when  fishing  near  bottom. 


Fishing   for   sheepshead   around   the   oil   structures    off    Grand     Isle    and     Empire    is    very    pro- 
ductive  during  the  winter   months. 


have    stripes    similar 
the    sheepshead's    fou 


sometimes    confused    with   the     sheepshead,     below.     Smaller    fish     often 
to    those    of    the    sheepshead.   They   average   25  to   30   pounds   as   against 
r.    They    have     ihe    crushing     teeth     back     in     the    throat     but     lack     the 
sheep-like   teeth    in   front. 


There  is,  however,  a  right  and  wrong 
kind  of  bottom  for  sheepshead,  and  most 
of  it  is  wrong.  You  will  not  find  them  on 
plain  bottoms,  mud  or  sand.  They  graze 
chiefly  on  hard,  rough  reefs  or  in  the  grass, 
like  cows.  Ordinarily,  you  are  not  likely 
to  catch  them  in  grass  beds  except  with 
commercial  nets,  because  a  sheepshead  full 
of  succulent  grasses  will  have  little  interest 
in  your  bait. 

The  zebra-like  stripes  of  the  sheeps- 
head, as  well  as  those  of  its  mimic,  the 
drum,  suggest  the  light  and  shadow  effects 
of  the  long,  slender  oysters  which  grow 
vertically  on  a  crowded  natural  oyster 
reef.  This  can  be  no  mere  coincidence,  for 
the  best  place  to  find  these  fish  is  on  an 
undisturbed  oyster  reef,  where  they  feed 
chiefly  on  small  or  young  mollusks  and 
crustaceans  and  other  organisms  which  live 
among  the  oysters.  Such  organisms  may 
be  attached,  like  barnacles,  mussels  and 
hydroids;  or  they  may  be  free-moving,  like 
crabs,  shrimp  and  snails. 

You  need  not  fear  that  the  sheepshead 
will  destroy  our  oyster  reefs.  The  two 
species  have  been  living  together  for  a 
long,  long  time.  Sheepshead  can  and  will 
eat  small  oysters,  but  they  more  than  bal- 
ance the  score  by  eating  huge  quantities 
of  oyster  pests,  too.  Most  of  these  pests 
are  not  sharp-edged  like  oysters,  and  they 
are  easier  to  nip  or  crush.  Some  are  even 
soft,  like  the  hydroid  growths  we  see  wav- 
ing in  the  tide  on  pilings  everywhere.  Such 
growths  often  crowd  the  oysters  for  living 
space.  Molluscan  pests,  such  as  mussels 
and  crepidulas,  and  those  lazy  crustaceans 
we  call  barnacles,  are  found  in  the  stom- 
achs of  sheepshead  in  greater  quantities 
than  even  the  smallest  oysters.  Mussels, 
clams  and  conches  are  good  sheepshead 
bait,  and  oyster  meats  would  be  even  bet- 
ter, but  you  can't  get  an  oyster  to  stay 
on  your  hook.  That's  one  place  an  oyster 
won't   stay   put. 

Small  crustaceans  of  any  kind  are  choice 
food  items  on  the  sheephead's  bill  of  fare. 
Bits  of  both  hard  and  soft-shelled  crabs 
are  found  in  sheepsheads'  stomachs,  but 
the  bait  fishei-man  will  have  better  luck 
with  soft  crabs.  The  kind  of  crab  matters 
little,  and  many  species  have  been  used 
successfully  —  young  blue  crabs,  fiddlers, 
hermits,  and  even  mole  crabs.  The  last- 
named,  also  known  as  the  sand  flea,  looks 
more  like  a  bird's  egg  than  a  crustacean 
when  it  folds  back  the  appendages  which 
it  uses  to  burrow  in  the  sand  of  ocean 
beaches. 

Crab  baits  won't  stay  on  your  hook  as 
readily  as  shrimp,  and  a  sheepshead  can 
nip  them  bit  by  bit  without  taking  the 
hook;  so  if  you  can  get  shrimp,  by  all 
means  do  so.  In  many  places,  especially 
in  the  fresher  estuary  waters  like  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  you  have  a  far  better  chance 
of  striking  "pay  dirt"  when  using  shrimp 
for  bait.  Yet  shrimp  parts  are  seldom 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  sheepshead  un- 
less they  be  bits  of  stolen  bait.  Perhaps 
they  are  a  luxury,  and  maybe  that  is  why 


you  have  better  luck  with  shrimp  than 
with  other  kinds  of  bait.  The  species  of 
shrimp  matters  little;  white  shrimp,  brown- 
ies, grass  shrimp,  and  even  river  shrimp 
are  all  good. 

Near  the  sea,  sheepshead  will  take  pieces 
of  dead  shrimp,  in  preference  to  live 
shrimp,  especially  when  they  are  peeled. 
In  Lake  Pontchartrain,  however,  where 
sheepshead  seem  to  be  more  finicky  about 
their  food  than  anywhere  else,  fishing  for 
this  remarkable  fish  long  ago  developed 
into  a  fine  art.  Today,  with  a  greater 
variety  of  tackle,  new  fads  in  artificial 
baits,  more  fishing  places  available,  and 
more  fish  species  to  choose  from,  this  art 
is  apparently  on  the  decline,  for  this  is 
one  fish  that  refuses  artificial  lures  of  any 
description.  It  is,  therefore,  unpopular  with 
the  fly  or  plug  fraternity,  who  little  realize 
what  they  are  missing.  The  special  art  of 
sheepshead  fishing,  as  practiced  in  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  seems  to  be  restricted  to  a 
relatively  small  group  of  vanishing  Amer- 
icans. 

The  best  sheepshead  tackle  carries  a 
small  but  stout  hook  (number  1  or  2 
sproat  for  the  smaller  fish;  number  3  or  4 
for  the  larger).  An  ordinary  line  is  apt 
to  be  cut  on  barnacles  or  oysters,  and  that 
big  fellow  you  want  will  get  away,  so 
standard  tackle  has  a  stainless  steel  leader 
about  10  inches  long,  with  swivel  above. 
Attach  the  wires  directly  to  the  hook,  be- 
cause a  swivel  snap  may  prevent  your  feel- 
ing the  fish.  When  small  fish  are  biting, 
I  get  excellent  results  with  a  nylon  leader. 

A  castnet  type  sinker  with  a  hole  through 
the  center  is  strung  on  the  twine  like  a 
sliding  bead.  The  end  of  the  line  is  then 
doubled  over  and  tied  in  a  loop  about  four 
inches  long.  The  sinker  is  then  free  to  move 
up  and  down  the  line  between  the  end  of 
the  pole  and  the  knot  of  the  loop.  The  loop 
is  slipped  through  the  swivel  in  the  usual 
'    f 


manner.  Sinker  and  swivel  are  then  about 
four  inches  apart. 

The  sheepshead  specialist  believes  that 
he  can  "feel"  his  fish  better  and  know 
exactly  when  it  takes  the  hook  in  its  mouth 
when  there  is  a  direct  pull  between  the 
fish  and  his  sensitive  fingers  without  inter- 
ference from  the  inertia  of  a  sinker  made 
fast  to  the  line.  I  have  tried  different  ties, 
and  results  seem  in  favor  of  this  method. 
You  certainly  cannot  lose  by  using  it.  In 
any  event,  do  not  put  the  sinker  on  the  end 
of  the  line  with  the  hook  on  a  snood  as 
you  would  for  croakers,  redfish  or  other 
persistent  biters,  or  you  won't  know  when 
your  bait  is  gone. 

Sixteen-pound  test  line  and  light  tackle 
are  good  producers,  although  a  few  old- 
timers  still  want  a  heavy  rod  or  a  short 
cane  pole.  Too  much  flexibility  is  a  dis- 
advantage in  feeling  the  fish  and  setting 
the  hook  at  the  right  moment.  As  the 
hook  must  penetrate  the  teeth  and  heavy 
bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  my  preference  is 
for  a  short  and  rather  stiff  rod.  Such  a 
rod  also  has  distinct  advantages  in  "hors- 
ing" the  big  fellows  away  from  the  pilings, 
where  they  are  likely  to  cut  the  line  on  the 
barnacles. 

By  all  means,  use  chum  to  attract  the 
fish  and  keep  them  around — clams,  barn- 
acles, oysters,  or  shells  of  freshly  opened 
oysters.  Throw  over  a  few  at  a  time, 
enough  to  tempt  but  not  enough  to  satisfy 
their  voracious   appetites. 

The  sheepshead  almost  invariably  grabs 
a  shrimp  by  the  head.  When  using  live 
shrimp,  I  break  off  the  spine  so  the  fish 
can  get  the  shrimp  head  in  its  mouth  with- 
out inadvertently  pushing  it  aside.  I  also 
break  off  a  bit  of  the  tail  of  the  shrimp 
so  that  it  will  bleed  and  flavor  the  water, 
for  the  sheepshead  relies  a  great  deal  on 
his  sense  of  smell. 

And  one  final  hint:  Keep  your  bait  mov- 


Other  fish,   such   as  this   silver 
trout,     are    taken     around     the 
rigs   while   fishing   for   sheeps- 
head. 


Netting    a     sheepshead.     Many     people     use    a 

short    wire    leader    as    protection    against    the 

teeth   of  this  fish. 


Sheepshead  feed  on  the  barnacles  and  other 
organisms  attached  to  the  pilings,  so  this 
fisherman  cast  over  one  of  the  cross-beams 
to  let  his  bait  down  directly  under  the  rig. 
Now  he's  got  a  fish  up  out  of  the  water  ready 
to  swing  him  over  the  beam.  Yep,  he  landed 
the  fish. 


Enjoying  a  trip  into  the  Gulf  recently  aboard 
Angelo  Adam's  Eutauka  were  Phil  Stone, 
William  Phillipson,  Roy  Garwood,  and  Dean 
Leeper.  Stone  and  Garwood  are  from  Ontario, 
Canada,  while  Phillipson  and  Leeper  are 
from  Denver,  Colorado.  Phillipson,  who  man- 
ufactures the  Phillipson's  fishing  rods,  was 
inspecting  Gulf  fishing  with  the  prospect 
of  beginning  manufacture  of  a  line  of  salt 
water  rods. 


ing.  This  is  the  way  I  do  it:  I  jiggle  my 
sinker  up  and  down  about  three  to  five 
times  so  that  it  touches  bottom  each  time 
and  then  rises  about  a  foot  above  bottom. 
This  gives  a  nearby  fish  the  impression  that 
some  other  organism  (your  moving  sinker) 
is  attacking  the  shrimp.  Then  I  lift  the 
sinker  about  15  inches  above  bottom,  so 
that  my  bait  is  barely  above  bottom,  and 
keep  it  quiet  in  that  position  for  a  few 
moments.  If  a  hungry  sheepshead  is  stand- 
ing by,  he  will  rush  in  for  the  kill.    Here  is 


where  you  test  your  art  to  the  utmost. 
You  must  now  "visualize  through  feeling", 
just  when  the  hook  is  being  taken  into  the 
mouth  of  the  fish.  Lift  a  little,  and  if  you 
ge::  a  heavy  "feel",  set  the  hook  and  go 
to  work. 

If  you  don't  get  the  proper  "feel",  move 
your  line  slowly  to  one  side  a  few  feet, 
and  a  fish  may  run  and  grab  it.  If  he 
doesn't,  try  another  series  of  jiggles  with 
the  sinker.  Don't  be  afraid  to  do  this; 
you  can't  scare  a  sheepshead  in  that  man- 


ner. That,  plus  chumming,  is  the  best  way 
to  attract  the  fish.  If  the  fish  won't  respond 
to  all  of  these  tricks,  the  chances  are  their 
stomachs  are  filled  with  vegetable  matter, 
hydroids  or  something  else  which  can  be 
obtained  with  less  effort  on  their  part. 
Perhaps  the  tide  is  not  just  right,  so  fish 
for  croakers,  speckles  or  flounders  until 
the  tide  changes,  then  try,  try  again.  The 
reward  may  be  worth  the  effort.  If  not, 
try  your  local  market;  the  fishing  is  always 
good   there!  —THE  END 


Louisiana  Youth  Representative 


Karie  Blades,  18-years-old  Spring  Creek 
youth,  was  named  to  represent  Louisiana 
in  a  nationwide  conference  of  selected 
"Young  Outdoor  Americans"  in  Chicago, 
March  10-13.  The  group  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  a  national  resource  conservation 
organization. 

Blades  was  selected  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Robert  F.  Kennon 
which  included:  Shelby  M.  Jackson,  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; Harry  Hickman,  President,  Loui- 
siana Wildlife  Federation;  Julius  O'Quin, 
state  4-H  club  leader;  Dave  L.  Pearce, 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Immigration,  and  Charles  D.  Phillips, 
education-publicist,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 

—THE  END     ] 
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John  Blanchard,  Chief  of  the  Education  &  Publicity    Division,   is  a   journalism    graduate  from 
Louisiana    State     University,    and    was    formerly     managing     editor    of    the     Franklin     Sun, 

Winnsboro. 
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PART  IV 
By  John  Blanchard 


The  terra  "education"  has  recently  been  included  in  the  overall  wild- 
life picture ;  and  despite  its  short  actual  existence,  education  now  ranks 
with  management,  enforcement,  research,  and  other  long-range  programs 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

Education  has  been  denned  as  an  "act  or  process  of  educating ;  dis- 
cipline of  mind  or  character  through  study 


or  instruction;  also,  a  stage  of  such  a 
process  or  the  training  in  it;  a  science  deal- 
ing with  the  principles  and  practice  of 
teaching  and  learning".  We  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Publicity  Division  feel  that  these 
definitions  fit  our  program,  which  is  de- 
signed to  educate  and  inform  the  general 
public — and  particularly  the  youth  of  our 
state — of  every  phase  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  con- 
servation activities  in  Louisiana,  a  youth 
education  program  has  been  inaugurated 
in  the  public  schools — with  the  consent 
and  good  wishes  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  At  this  period  approximately 
100  clubs  are  functioning  in  south  and 
south-central  Louisiana  schools.  This  is 
only  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
until  funds  permit  we  can  only  hope  that 
our  aim  of  extending  the  program  to  state- 
wide coverage  will   be  realized. 

The  exact  impact  of  the  newly  created 
setup  can  not  be  measured  with  a  yard- 
stick at  present;  but  judging  from  the  in- 
terest shown  by  the  groups  already  in 
operation,   our   efforts  are   being  justified. 


Educating  youth  is  an  indirect  but  certain 
approach  to  the  adults  —  fathers,  older 
brothers,  and  other  relatives — who  hunt 
and  fish  or  who  are  outdoor  enthusiasts. 
A  conservation-minded  youth,  we  think,  can 
clean  a  "bloody  shirttail"  more  thoroughly 
than  a  judicial  system.  A  dad  is  a  'soft 
touch'  for  a  lad  who  goes  afield  with  him 
to  hunt  or  engage  in  the  sport  of  angling. 

These  junior  club  members  are  taught 
more  than  the  act  of  conserving;  they 
study  bird,  snake  and  fish  identification, 
habitat  improvement,  gun  safety,  sporting 
manners,  wise  use  of  natural  resources, 
migration  habits,  and  the  dangers  of  pollu- 
tion. 

Instructors  in  the  program  must  be 
equipped  with  a  movie  library,  many  film- 
strips,  slides,  movie  and  slide  projector, 
pamphlets,  booklets  and  other  literature, 
an  automobile,  projector  screens  (day- 
light) ,  and  other  smaller  items,  all  of  which 
are  necessary  to  the  visual-lecture  pro- 
grams. We  have  already  managed  to  fully 
equip  two  men  in  the  field,  and  our  hopes 
are  to  add  another  for  the  1954-55  school 
year  and  others  as  monies  permit. 


"I  enjoy  your  magazine  very  much"  .  .  . 
"It's  better  than  many  on  the  newsstands" 
.  .  .  "Your  photography  is  excellent"  .  .  . 
"The  content  is  well-rounded,  entertain- 
ing, and  informative"  .  .  .  These  are  typi- 
cal comments  regarding  our  10-months-of- 
the-year  publication,  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist, which  goes  free-of -charge  to 
more  than  40,000  persons  currently  on 
our  mailing  list.  More  than  one-quarter 
of  a  million  people  see  each  issue  of  this 
Commission-financed  magazine,  which  has 
the  manifold  purpose  of  informing,  teach- 
ing, entertaining,  and  pointing  out  the 
workings  of  your  seven-member  agency 
and  its  523-member  group  of  representa- 
tives. 

New  faces  are  always  welcomed,  and  the 
new  face  on  this  magazine  is  no  exception. 
The  cover  has  seen  a  change  in  design ; 
the  paper  has  been  improved  for  better 
reproduction  of  photographs  and  illustra- 
tions; the  content  is  more  well-rounded, 
to  include  not  only  hunting  and  fishing- 
stories,  but  factual  reports  concerning  re- 
search, forestry,  state  parks,  recreational 
facilities,  and  the  scientific  aspects  of  game 
management  and  propagation  as  well.  As 
newspapermen  say,  the  "who,  what,  when, 
where,  and  why"  are  found  in  this  maga- 
zine. 

Hopes  for  the  future? — Additional  effort 
to  illuminate  the  public  and  to  make  every 


Misses    Inny    Spatafora    and    Charlene    Imhof, 

secretaries  for  the   division,   handle   hundreds 

of   requests   for    information    each    month. 


citizen  conservation-conscious;  better  pres- 
entation of  an  even  greater  variety  of 
subject  material;  improvement  in  every 
phase   of   publishing   a  magazine. 

The  information  and  photographs  found 
in  the  pages  of  each  issue  result  in  hun- 
dreds of  inquiries  from  sportsmen,  civic, 
service  and  veterans'  groups,  school  chil- 
dren, and  many  others  from  Louisiana, 
other  states,  and  even  foreign  countries, 
including    members    of   the    armed    forces. 

National  and  state  magazines  and  news- 
papers often  request  reproduction  rights 
to  photographs  and  stories;  and  permis- 
sion is  granted,  providing  proper  credit 
is  given.  Stories  and  pictures  which  may 
not  be  reproduced  without  the  consent  of 
the  author  are  thus  labeled. 

Members  of  this  division  staff  play  host 
to  writers  and  photographers  from  national 
publications.  Included  in  last  year's  ac- 
tivities were  staff  representatives  from 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Look,  Life,  Na- 
tional Geographic,  Collier's,  and  Ford 
Times.  Information  and  photographs  have 
been  provided  to  True,  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing, Sports  Afield,  Outdoor  Life,  Coastal 
Sportsman,  Fisherman,  Southern  Fish- 
erman, and  Wall  Street  Journal,  to  name 
just  a  few. 

Now  in  the  advanced  consideration  stage 
is  a  nationally  televised  program  featuring 
other  division  activities.  And  speaking  of 
television,  this  division  has  its  own  weekly 
television  show  over  WJMR,  New  Orleans, 
with  permission  to  produce  a  similar  show 
over  a  Baton  Rouge  station.  In  addition 
to   the    TV    medium,    a    regular   radio   pro- 


Mel    Washburn,   publi 


relations   associate,   produces   a 
rogram    for   the   Commission. 


eekly  television 


gram  is  planned  for  the  near  future,  with 
hopes  of  taping  and  sending  it  to  all  major 
radio  stations  in  Louisiana.  We  are  also 
considering  sending  to  the  radio  stations 
material  on  interviews  with  field  person- 
nel. Several  TV  and  radio  appearances 
have  been  made  by  members  of  our  divi- 
sion, and  additional  information  for  pro- 
grams has  been  prepared.  Education  and 
Publicity  Division  writers  are  called  upon 
when  addresses  by  Commission  represent- 
atives are  needed.  Other  speakers  want- 
ing a  "conservation  theme"  call  on  us  for 
this  service,  too. 

More  than  400  letters  monthly  emanate 
from  this  office  containing  information 
about  wildlife  and  fish,  many  of  them  de- 


tailed and  including  maps  and  photographs. 
Keeping  the  public  informed  and  reasona- 
bly happy  is  a  tough  task,  to  say  the  least, 
but  the  effort  is  being  made. 

Regular  news  releases  are  sent  to  the 
state's  130  newspapers  and  40  radio  sta- 
tions, averaging  eight  per  month.  Our 
weekly  arrest  report  lists  convictions 
throughout  Louisiana  in  federal,  district, 
city,  and  justice  of  the  peace  courts.  These 
have  played  an  important  role  in  aiding 
the  Enforcement  Division,  since  publiciz- 
ing a  name  often  has  more  effect  than  a 
fine.  Special  releases  publicize  the  action 
of  the  Commission,  executive  orders,  closed 
zones,  hunting  seasons,  activities  of  divi- 
sions and  personnel,  cooperation  of  person- 


Charles     Phillips,    education-publicist,     has    a     master's    degree    from 

L.S.U.    in    education,    and    has    begun    a    program    of    Junior    Wildlife 

Clubs  which   should    mean   much   to  conservation   in    Louisiana. 


Editor  of  this  Commission  magazine,  the 
LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST,  isClaude 
Gresham,  whose  background  includes  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  game  management  from  L.S.U. 
— Photo  by  George  X.  Sands, 


nel  in  events  like  the  pirogue  races,  tar- 
pon rodeo,  conventions  and   others. 

A  three-color  brochure  depicting  the 
value  of  the  commercial  fishing  industries 
was  published  last  year  by  this  division, 
along  with  the  "Constitution  and  By-Laws 
of  Junior  Wildlife  Clubs."  Scheduled  for 
issuance  within  the  calendar  year  1954 
are  pamphlets  on  game  animals,  including 
the  rabbit,  squirrel  and  deer.  As  soon  as 
finances  permit,  all  animals  and  Louisiana 
game  birds  will  be  featured  in  booklets 
compiled  and  published  through  our  divi- 
sion. All  literature,  in  fact — pamphlets, 
booklets,  books,  digests  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing laws,  maps,  and  information  for  the 
press,  radio  and  TV  stations,  and  the  pub- 
lic— must  originate  from  this  office. 

Planned  to  begin  this  year  is  a  series  of 
cartoons  for  publication  in  the  Conserva- 
tionist, newspapers  and  magazines  as  "con- 
servation aides".  Each  will  be  a  lesson  in 
wildlife  protection  and  conservation. 

In  the  planning  stage  are  movies,  to  be 
made  by  staff  members  of  the  Education 
and  Publicity  Division,  of  the  shrimp,  fur 
and  oyster  industries  of  Louisiana.  One 
film — a  tarpon  movie — is  partially  com- 
pleted and  will  be  finished  during  the  sum- 
mer months  for  release. 

More  than  3,000  native  fish,  birds,  and 
animals  may  be  found  in  the  wildlife  mu- 
seum, operated  by  this  division,  at  751 
Chartres  Street,  New  Orleans.  This  is  the 
only  museum  of  its  kind  in  America  oper- 
ated by  a  state  wildlife  agency.  The  Game 
Habitat  Room  is  the  focal  point  for  visitors, 
who  admire  the  long  flight  of  migratory 
waterfowl  against  a  sky-blue  background. 
Birds  and  game  animals  peer  from  behind 
native  settings,  all  of  which  are  "synthetic" 
and  created  by  the  museum  staff. 

Rare  specimens,  such  as  the  ivory  billed 
woodpecker  and  whooping  crane,  cause  much 
comment  by  the  200,000  annual  visitors  to 


the  many  displays  exhibited  in  the  state- 
owned  structure. 

Distribution  of  the  fiO  movies  owned  by 
this  division  is  handled  from  the  museum. 
This  film  library,  which  needs  additions 
and  repairs,  still  does  a  commendable  public 
relations  and  educational  job  through  the 
visual  aid  method.  Requests  by  civic,  serv- 
ice, school,  youth,  and  veterans'  clubs  in 
Louisiana  are  too  numerous  to  permit  films 
to  go  out  of  the  state  during  the  school 
term.  TV  stations  over  the  nation  and 
wildlife  groups  keep  the  films  "busy"  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

An  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  200  is  available  to  groups  visiting  the 
museum.  School  groups  keep  the  auditorium 
occupied  almost  daily  for  lectures  and  film 
showings. 

Fairs  and  festivals  throughout  the  state 
request  wildlife  exhibits  every  month  in  the 
year.  These  portable  exhibitions  are  shown 
without  charge  to  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion ;  and  requests  for  them  have  been  re- 
ceived as  much  as  a  year  in  advance.  In 
fact,  requests  are  so  numerous  that  the 
division  has  limited  the  exhibitions  to  only 
the  major  events  in  Louisiana.  Permanent 
displays  may  be   found  at  the    State   Fair 


in  Shreveport  and  at  the  New  Orleans  Air- 
port. 

Miscellaneous  activities  include  writing 
and  delivering  speeches,  compiling  hunting 
accidents,  listing  accommodations  at  lakes 
and  resorts,  referring  visitors  to  hunting 
and  fishing  localities,  cooperating  with  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  and  its  per- 
sonnel, attending  federation  club  sessions, 
showing  movies  to  various  groups,  keeping 
records  on  large  fish  taken  in  Louisiana 
waters,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Publicity,  publications,  public  relations 
and  information  are  by-words  of  our  divi- 
sion. 
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Edouard     Morgan,    curator     of  the     Commis- 
sion's   wildlife    museum,    is    an  accomplished 
photographer      as      well      as  an      excellent 
taxidermist. 


Mrs.    Lucene    Holden    of    Jackson,    Miss.,    and   Mrs.    Joseph    Compagno,    Nev 
to   a   brace  of   beagles  as  their  charges   lend   an  ear,  too. 
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A  gray  Wyoming  rabbit  dashed 
from  a  nearby  brushpile ;  the  cry, 
"Tallyho !"  filled  the  brisk  Spring  air ; 
a  brace  of  beagles  were  unleashed, 
and  the  nationally-sanctioned  South 
Louisiana  Beagle  Club  Field  Trials  got 
underway  at  Clancy's  Ranch,  Kenner,  La., 
for  four  days — February  20-23. 

This  running  of  the  "little  dogs"  is  an 
annual  affair  and  was  conducted  last  month 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  time  by  the  club, 
led  by  President  Zeke  Bonura,  former  major 
league  baseballer  of  New  Orleans. 

"Running  the  line",  "beating  out  rabbits", 


and  "tallyho"  seemed  to  be  household  words 
with  field  trial  participants  and  helpers. 
A  good  field  trial  dog  is  a  good  hunting  dog, 
they  say,  as  the  13  to  15-inchers  "run  the 
line"  with  their  noses  in  search  of  the  ap- 
parent wake  left  by  the  imported  Wyoming 
bunnies,  native  cane-cutters,  and  a  sprin- 
kling of  cottontails. 

An  Indiana  judge,  a  Wyoming  rabbit 
and  a  Louisiana  beagle  make  beautiful 
music  together.  Chief  Judge  was  Benny 
Harding  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  assisted  by 
Charles  J.  Avery  of  Lafayette,  Pat  Thev- 
eneau  of  Breaux  Bridge,  and  S.  J.  Perrere 
of  Metairie. 
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The   gallery   poses  for  the   CONSERV' 
15-inch   males.  Zeke   Bonura,  extrem  I 


A    brace    of    the    "little    dogs" 

try     to     pick     up     the    trail     of 

a     rabbit    which     crossed     this 

marshy  area. 
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A  native  "cane-cutter"  is  flushed  by  the  beaters  as  the  judges  on  horseback  look  on.  Dogs 
are    blind-folded    while    the    rabbit    is    flushed. 


One  hundred  and  twenty-one  beagles 
yelped  in  hot  pursuit  as  their  handlers 
stood  by  (you  can't  encourage  'em  during 
a  trial)  hoping.  The  small  dogs  are  run  in 
pairs,  called  braces,  while  the  others  stay 
in  trailers  or  are  held  on  leashes. 

Winners  in  the  various  classes,  included 
the  following: 


3S    judged    was    for    male    dogs 
in    height    at    the    sho 


The 


ntries.    Wi 


the   di 


First- 


tain  Trail  Captain;  owner.  Dr.  L.  A.  Morrogh 
of  Breaux  Bridge,  La. ;  second — Sides  Danny  Boy  : 
owner,  Pete  Cannatella,  Melville,  La.;  third — Glo- 
FIo-Doug;  owner,  Vincent  Bruno,  New  Orleans; 
fourth — Cherokee  Stubby ;  owner.  Charles  Avery, 
Lafayette;  Reserve,  Swamp  Rambler;  owner,  J.  T. 
Aucoin,   Alexandria. 


Females,  13-inch:  37  entries.  First — Bayou  Blue 
Betheda;  owner,  J.  E'.  Daigre,  Baton  Rouge;  sec- 
ond— Bonura's  Banker  Belle;  owner,  Zeke  Bonura, 
New  Orleans;  third— Joe's  Belle:  owner,  Chas. 
Avery  ;  fourth — Featherstone  Tuneful  Ann  :  owner, 
Chas.  Avery:  Reserve — Cooter  Bayou  Lilly;  owner. 
Roy    Bordelon,   Alexandria. 

Males.  15-inch:  31  entries.  First — Canebrake 
Tony;  owner.  Zeke  Bonura;  second — Stein  City 
Pappy;  owner.  Lucene  Hoklen.  Jackson,  Miss.; 
third — Boo  Moo  Big  Boy;  owner,  Moon  Mullins. 
Jackson.  Miss.;  fourth — Holden's  Jake;  owner.  Lu- 
cene Holden;  Reserve — Duck's  Lawyer:  owner,  Her- 
man   Duckworth,    Brookhaven.    Miss. 

Females.  15-inch:  19  entries.  First — Bonura's 
Sandy  Sue;  owner,  Zeke  Bonura;  second — Jimike's 
Sally  Rand;  owner.  Dr.  L.  A.  Morrogh:  third — Rose 
O'Grady;  owner,  Joe  Compagno,  New  Orleans; 
fourth — Bonura's  Frisky;  owner,  Frank  Calamia, 
Kenner;  Reserve — Dyer  Sandra;  owner.  Martin 
Shambra.   Algiers. 

—THE    END 
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ihotographer   during   the   running   of  the 
sident  of  the  sponsoring  organization. 
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This   brace   is   next   on   the    re- 
lease    line.      Canebrake     Tony 
the  dog  in  the  foreground, 
the   15-inch   male  trial. 


The  people  of  Louisiana  are  water  con- 
scious! From  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi 
River  delta  in  the  southeast  to  the  bewilder- 
ing labyrinth  of  Caddo  Lake  in  the  north- 
west, this  state  is  laced  with  a  network  of 
waterways.  Swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and 
hunting  put  a  vast  majority  of  the  Pelican 
State's  population  in  contact  with  H.,0  in 
big  quantities  at  some  time  of  every  year. 
March  and  April  probably  see  the  biggest 
influx — or  outflux — of  men,  women,  and 
children  to  the  waterways  throughout  the 
state.  For  more  than  a  month  now,  residents 
of  the  southern  portion  have  been  flocking 
into  the  swamps  and  bayous  in  search  of 
crawfish;  and  angling  for  bass,  bream,  crap- 
pie,  and  catfish  will  be  hitting  its  annual 
high  by  the  time  this  is  in  print. 

It  is  inevitable  that  -some  of  these  joy- 
filled  outings  will  end  in  sorrow,  but  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  you  can  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  emergencies.  Approximately 
99  people  were  drowned  in  Louisiana  in 
1952 ;   many  of  these  tragedies   could  have 


been  prevented.   Let's  evaluate  our  actions 
and   see  wherein  any  danger  might  lie. 

Many  of  us  start  our  youngsters  fishing 
at  a  very  tender  age,  before  they  can  swim. 
Standard  procedure  is  usually  to  give  the 
boy  or  girl  a  worm-baited  cane  pole  and 
begin  the  initiation  into  the  piscatorial 
fraternity  with  an  introduction  to  bream. 
Bluegill,  perch,  stumpnocker,  or  whathave- 
you,  this  unsophisticated  panfish  is  respon- 
sible for  more  fishing  addicts  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  put  together.  Thus  we 
gladly  go  along  with  this  style  of  first  fish- 
ing lesson,  but  take  care!  Yes,  I  know  you're 
a  good  swimmer,  and  think  you  can  easily 
pull  your  tot  out  if  he  happens  to  slip  off 
the  bank  into  the  three  or  four  foot  water. 
You  wouldn't  even  have  to  swim,  for  that 
matter.  Yes,  you  could  get  him  out  easily, 
if  you  could  find  him.  That's  what  Dan 
thought  when  he  turned  from  the  car,  where 
he'd  stopped  just  a  minute  before  to  get  a 
pack  of  cigarettes,  back  to  the  stream  bank 
to  find  it  empty.  He  found  his  boy  after 
groping  around  in  the  murky  water  for 
several  minutes — too  late!  How  much  is  a 
life  jacket  worth?  Three  or  four  bucks 
when  you  buy  one.  Quite  a  bit  more  than 
that  when  it  keeps  your  child  on  the 
surface  long  enough  for  you  to  pull  him 
out. 

Important  as  it  is  for  a  non-swimmer 
to  wear  a  life  jacket  along  the  bank,  it's  a 
must  for  boating.  Indeed,  it's  almost  crim- 
inal to  take  a  child  who  can't  swim  into 
a  small  boat  without  such  protection.  No, 
you  couldn't  rescue  him  if  you  conked  your 


Coast    Guard     Auxiliary     inspectors    boarding 
a    boat   for   a   courtesy   inspection. 


head  on  the  boat  when  it  overturned,  or  if 
you  couldn't  find  him,  or  if  you  overesti- 
mated your  swimming  ability. 

Speaking  of  swimming  ability,  let's  put 
it  under  the  magnifying  glass  for  just  a 
few  minutes.  If  you're  a  sportsman  the 
chances  are  at  least  two  to  one  that  you 
think  you're  a  good  swimmer.  Hmmmmm? 
Think  you  are,  huh?  Let  me  ask  you  some- 
thing, friend.  When  was  the  last  time  you 
did  any  swimming?  No,  you  can't  count 
the  time  you  slid  off  the  dock  to  feel  around 
with  your  toes  for  the  reel  you  dropped.  I'll 
give  those  same  two  to  one  odds  that  it's 
been  several  years  since  you  swam  as  much 
as  a  hundred  yards,  and  I'm  not  a  man  to 
take   long   shots. 

You  say  that  a  man  never  forgets  how 
to  swim.  Probably  true!  But  the  muscles 
you  use  pushing  yourself  away  from  the 
table  three  times  a  day,  and  fighting  that 
downtown  traffic,  aren't  the  same  ones  you 
need  when  a  drowning  man  slaps  a  ham- 
merlock  around  your  neck  in  twenty  feet 
of  wrater.  Rescue  him?  You'd  be  lucky  to 
get  out  yourself.  Come  to  think  of  it,  1 
believe  I'll  do  a  little  brushing  up  on  my 
own  aquatic  ability. 

But  let's  cast  off  our  land-fetters  and 
take  to  the  open  water.  "Don't  overload  the 
boat"  is  probably  the  cardinal  rule  of  boat- 
ing, and  most  people  prudently  and  for- 
tunately observe  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
few  who  do  not  probably  contribute  more 
to  loss  of  life  through  drowning  than  do 
any  others.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  no 
set  rules  for  boat  capacity.  One  fourteen- 
foot  craft  may  safely  carry  four  people, 
while  another  of  the  same  length  may  be 
overloaded  with  two.  Consult  the  manu- 
facturer's recommendations  and  govern 
yourself     accordingly.       Don't     forget     to 
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Tragedies  — 

looking  for  a  place 

to  happen 


by 
Claude  Gresham 


count  the  gear  you're  lugging  along  as 
part  of  the  load.  If  you're  carrying  a 
small  extra  outboard  as  insurance  against 
a  long  paddle  back,  an  icebox,  anchors,  and 
a  couple  tackle  boxes,  you've  probably 
got  the  equivalent  of  a  small  man  in  tackle 
alone. 

As  a  rule,  most  "overloaded  boat"  acci- 
dents happen  to  recreation  seekers  who  are 
out  for  a  good  time  just  boating.  They're 
usually  people  who  get  out  only  a  few 
times  a  year  and  think  it  would  be  a  shame 
not  to  let  those  other  two  children  come 
along  for  the  ride. 

As  important  as  it  is  not  to  overload,  it's 
equally  so  to  balance  your  ballast.  If  you're 
operating  an  outboard  alone,  you  should 
place  your  tackle  box,  anchor,  and  other 
gear  as  far  forward  as  possible  to  balance 
the  weight  of  yourself  and  the  motor. 

When  boarding  a  boat,  remember  to  step 
carefully  down  into  the  center  of  the  boat; 
never  jump  in!  An  oft-quoted  axiom  is  as 
true  as  it  is  trite:  "Boats  don't  tip  over — 
people  tip  them  over!"  Now  that  you're 
safely  settled  in  the  boat,  head  her  out 
into  the  open  water  and  spin  that  fly- 
wheel— but  wait.  How  does  that  motor 
you're  using  stack  up  against  the  boat 
it's  hooked  on?  Many  rental  boats  are  not 
safe  with  more  than  about  five  horsepower 
on  the  stern.  Of  course,  some  will  take  the 
biggest  power  plant  you  can  hang  on  them, 
while  others  would  be  overpowered  with  an 
eggbeater.  If  your  transom  splits  off,  it's 
a  safe  bet  that  you  had  too  many  horses 
back  there.  Too  much  power  can  cause 
seams  to  open  up  and  can  cause  the  boat 
to  swamp. 

But  you're  all  set  with  a  fast  ten  horse 
on  a  deep  sixteen-foot  craft,  your  buddy 


riding  in  the  front  seat,  and  you  kick  it 
off.  You  want  to  cross  that  open  bay  before 
entering  the  mouth  of  Lost  Bayou,  but  see 
that  to  run  straight  across  the  open  water 
would  put  you  broadside  to  the  seas  run- 
ning before  a  brisk  wind.  You  sensibly 
quarter  into  the  wind  until  you  hit  the 
lee  shore,  then  follow  it  around  to  the  Bayou 
mouth.  A  little  longer,  yes,  but  a  lot  safer. 
In  rough  water  always  head  into,  quarter 
across,  or  run  before  the  wind — rather  than 
fight  it  broadside. 

In  the  event  your  boat  does  overturn, 
STAY  WITH  IT.  Even  though  it  fills  with 
water  it  will  almost  always  retain  enough 
buoyancy  to  support  several  people.  Hang 
on  until  help  comes  or  until  you  can  paddle 
and  kick  your  way  to  shore. 

Now  you're  into  the  bayou,  and  it  begins 
to  narrow  and  twist  as  you  go  upstream. 
Remember  to  hug  the  right  side  just  as 
you  would  on  the  highway;  the  same  rules 
apply.  Remember  also  that  a  sailboat  or  a 
rowboat  without  motor  has  the  right  of 
way  over  outboards.  This  is  a  law  on  fed- 
eral waterways,  and  should  be  observed  ev- 
erywhere. 

As  you're  buzzing  your  way  upstream, 
take  a  look  behind  you  and  examine  the 
wake  your  boat  is  kicking  up.  If  the  boat  is 
planing,  it's  displacing  very  little  water 
and  is  probably  casting  out  only  a 
small  ripple.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
don't  have  enough  power  to  plane  you 
may  be  throwing  out  enough  wash  to  cap- 
size   boats    you    pass.    Take    this    into    con- 


Auxiliary   inspector  checking  this  boat's   run- 
ning  lights. 

—  U.S.  Const  annul  photo. 


sideration  when  you  see  that  boat  fishing 
along  the  bayou  bank  up  ahead.  If  you're 
planing,  it's  usually  wiser  to  keep  going- 
full  throttle — you'll  disturb  them  less  than 
if  you  slowed  to  half  speed.  If  you're  mush- 
ing along  to  begin  with,  you'll  have  to 
slow  to  a  crawl  to  keep  from  severely 
rocking  any  boat  on  a  small  stream. 

If  you  operate  a  boat  in  navigable  waters, 
you  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Among  other  things,  this  old- 
est military  service  of  our  Government  is 
charged  with  protection  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty at  sea  and  the  enforcement  of  Federal 
laws  regulating  and  protecting  pleasure  and 
commercial  craft.  Their  only  requirement 
for  outboards  not  more  than  sixteen  feet  in 
length  is  that  a  life  saving  device  for  every 
person  on  board  be  carried.  These  boats 
need  not  be  registered.  All  inboard  boats, 
and  outboards  over  sixteen  feet  in  length, 
which  operate  on  navigable  waters  must  be 
registered  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  There 
is   no  charge  for  this.   Most  of  the   waters 
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in  Louisiana  are  classified  by  the  Coast 
Guard  as  navigable.  For  information  re- 
garding registration  and  other  federal  regu- 
lations write  to:  Eighth  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict, Customhouse,  New  Orleans. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  was  or- 
ganized in  1939  to  further  aid  and  en- 
courage safety  afloat.  It  is  a  self-governing 
civilian  organization  which  stands  ready  at 
all  times  to  aid  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in 
times  of  emergency.  One  of  its  services 
to  boat  owners  is  the  courtesy  inspection. 
This  is  unofficial  and  is  made  only  at  the 
boat  owner's  request.  An  experienced  mem- 
ber of  this  organization  will  look  over  your 
boat  and  equipment,  discuss  with  you  rules, 
regulations,  and  customs  of  the  area,  and 
give  you  the  original,  checked-off  inspection 
report.  This  is  for  the  owner's  own  informa- 
tion, and  there  is  no  charge  or  obligation 
involved.  If  your  boat  is  found  to  be 
equipped  in  compliance  with  regulations, 
you  will  be  issued  an  Auxiliary  decal  sticker 
for  your  boat. 

There  are  many  items  which  can  be 
carried  on  your  water-borne  expeditions  to 
insure  your  comfort  and/or  safety.  These 
include  first  aid  kit,  matches  in  waterproof 
box,  map  of  the  area,  snake  bite  kit  (see 
September  1953  issue  of  Conservationist 
for  new  method  of  snake  bite  treatment), 
and  distress  signal.  There  are  several  of 
these  latter  devices  manufactured,  most  of 
which  incorporate  a  smoke  signal  for  day 
use  and  a  flare  for  night.  None  of  us  really 
expect  to  be  stranded,  but  it's  better  to  be 
prepared.  It  can  save  you  the  inconvenience 
of  spending  a  night  in  a  mosquito-filled 
swamp — or  worse. 

Louisiana  is  bountifully  endowed  with  a 
network  of  streams,  bayous,  lakes,  and  sea- 
shore ideally  suited  for  all  water  activities. 
Let's  take  advantage  of  our  heritage,  but 
let's  take  precautions,  too.    — THE  END 


LAKE  BISTINEAU  PRODUCES 


Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  of  Shreveport,  has  made  a  hobby  of  keeping  accu- 
rate records  of  his  fishing.  During  1953  he  made  66  fishing  trips  to  Lake 
Bistineau  and  caught  514  legal  bass,  an  average  of  7.79  fish  per  trip. 
Compare  his  figures  throughout  the  year  and  see  if  you  did  as  well.  We 
doubt  that  you  did,  for  this  is  far  above  average.  Mr.  Smith  says,  "Dur- 
ing 1953  I  made  ten  less  trips  than  in  1952  but  had  a  slightly  higher 
average  catch  per  trip.  I  believe  that  there  were  considerably  more  bass 
in  Lake  Bistineau  in  1953  than  in  1952,  which  I  attribute  to  the  high 
water  during  the  spring  of  1953."  Here  is  his  month-by-month  record  for 
last  year : 

Month  No.  Bass  Caught  No.  Trips  Average 

January 22  5  4.4 

February 52  6  8.7 

March 70  6  11.7 

April    53  6  8.8 

May 51  7  7.3 

June 23  3  7.7 

July 85  9  9.4 

August --  30  5  6 

September 47  8  5.9 

October 14  4  3.5 

November 45  4  11.2 

December 22  3  7.3 

Totals 514  66  7.79 


Safety 
elude, 
as  fir* 
and  sn 


equipment   on    larger   boats   should   in- 

in   addition   io   life  jackets,   such   things 

extinguishers,    anchors,    ropes,    flares 

loke  signals,  and  emergency  provisions. 

— U.S.  Coast  Guard  photo. 


Almost  every   type   of  boat,  from    pirogues  to  the  largest  pleasure  boats, 
ana    waters. 


is  found   in 
—Photo  by 
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NOVICE  NATURALIST 


Longhairs  call  it  "the  science  of 
ornithology",  serious  students  (the 
binocular  and  bifocal  boys)  prefer 
"field  birding"  while  the  out-and- 
out  amateurs  (condescendingly  re- 
ferred to  as  "dickey  birders"  by  the 
two  other  groups)  are  content  with 
"bird  watching". 

My  personal  brand  of  observations  fits 
none  of  those  categories,  but  rather  flits 
about  on  the  misty  flats  between  fact  and 
fantasy.    Call  it  whatever  name  you  like, 


by 
Gwen  Kirtley  Perkins 


this  spare  time  sport  offers  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction  to  an  increasing  number  of 
devotees. 

Bird  watching  enjoys  an  open  season  the 
year  round.  It  can  be  done  any  place, 
any  hour  of  the  day.  There  is  no  license 
to  buy;  no  expensive  equipment  is  neces- 
sary. Young  or  old,  hale  or  halt,  all  can 
enjoy  this  hobby.  The  rules  governing 
this  sport  are  very  lenient  with  no  partic- 
ular laws  of  conduct  or  action,  honesty 
being  the  only  requirement.  It  can  be  a 
spectator  sport  with  the  player  in  a  rock- 
ing chair  or  a  sickbed,  or  it  can  be  a  par- 


ticipator   project    demanding    your    all    in 
endurance  and  patience. 

Enthusiasts  for  this  sport  are  to  be  found 
where  you  would  least  expect  them.  One 
would  naturally  expect  to  encounter  a 
bunch  of  students  on  a  campus  making 
a  pre-breakfast  bird  count,  but  it  comes 
as  a  nice  surprise  to  find  a  brother  birder 
out  in  the  cold,  cruel  world.  A  Yankee 
bent  on  reconstructing  the  new  South  loses 
some  of  his  loathesomeness  and  gradually 
grows  to  be  a  likeable  fellow  if  he  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  some  of  your  favorite 
migrants.  The  P.T.A.  parent  representing 
the    opposition    comes    over    to    your   side 
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(or  did  I  climb  over  to  hers?)  when  it  is 
learned  that  she,  too,  is  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  avifauna.  The  bird  watching  butcher 
unconsciously  eases  up  on  the  heavy  thumb 
as  he  relates  to  a  willing  ear  the  success- 
ful nesting  of  his  bluebirds. 

Bird  watching  is  whatever  you  want  it 
to  be.  To  the  business  man  it  can  be  a 
breath  of  freedom  from  the  chains  of  his 
habit-bound  existence.  To  the  spinster 
it  can  be  a  source  of  companionship  that 
will  rival  the  constancy  of  a  suitor.  To  the 
sportsman  it  can  double  his  enjoyment  of 
his  day's  outing.  To  all  of  us  who  were 
given  eyes  to  see  with  and  ears  to  hear 
with  it  can  make  our  lives  more  abundant. 

Most  of  us  are  growing  older  every  year, 
and  life  seems  to  get  increasingly  com- 
plicated with  each  additional  year.  Finally 
it  becomes  imperative  that  we  find  an  oc- 
casional escape  from  the  rut  we  tread. 
Happy  the  individual  who  makes  his  get- 
away in  birding,  for  he  can  get  away  from 
it  all  without  having  to  go  anywhere.  These 
adulthood  impulses  to  escape  may  be  just 
a  hangover  from  the  childhood  cave  and 
tree  houses.  The  tendency  has  been  in- 
herited by  the  generation  coming  on,  for 
the  children  around  our  place  all  own  hide- 
outs where  they  skedaddle  whenever  that 
old  ogre,  Work,  rears  his  ugly  head.  Same 
fellow  I  have  been  running  away  from 
for  years. 

This  hobby  can  help  restore  some  of  the 
former  magic  of  younger  days  when  fairies 
were  as  real  as  real.  Certainly  the  birds 
offer  as  much  in  color  and  song  and  en- 
chantment as  any  fairy  tale.  Dishes  dis- 
appear as  if  by  magic  when  my  thoughts 
are  on  the  birds  picking  up  gravel  in  the 
drive  outside  the  kitchen  window;  hanging 
up  clothes  is  no  longer  a  chore  if  I  am 
observing  the  mockingbirds  quarreling  over 
whose  turn  it  is  to  get  the  next  worm  for 
the  young  one.  Dusting  can  be  saved  for 
a  rainy  day  when  a  warbler  is  singing  in 
the  woods  across  the  road. 


My  approach  to  this  sport  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  bona  fide  birding,  as  my 
eyes  see  things  that  are  not  there  and  hear 
songs  that  were  never  sung.  I  can  get  a 
good  look  at  a  slow  moving  bird  and  he'll 
look  brown  as  brown  can  be,  while  this  field 
birding  member  of  the  family  will  be  see- 
ing black  or  shades  of  gray.  I  can  listen 
to  a  meadowlark  sing  his  song  and  be- 
lieve that  I  am  hearing  a  Western  field 
lark,  when  there  couldn't  possibly  have 
been  one  in  this  part  of  the  country.  My 
observations  are  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  pretty  pictures  in  my 
field  guide  were  cut  out  by  a  scissor-happy 
daughter,  and  my  identifications  are  the 
result  of  going  through  every  page  of  the 
birdbook,  one  by  one,  often  forgetting  in 
my  interest  in  the  subject  matter  just 
what  I  started  looking  for.  Therefore  my 
notes  on  Louisiana  birdlife  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  no  one  but  myself.  The  success 
of  my  instructions  in  bird  watching  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  incident. 

We,  my  flock  of  six  and  I,  left  our  usual 
rural  habitat  and  ventured  into  the  big 
city  of  Baton  Rouge.  Crossing  Third  Street 
downtown  just  ahead  of  us  was  a  bunch 
of  pigeons  and  the  children  decided  that 
these  were  worth  watching. 

'"Lookit  the  quail,  Mama!"  yelled  four 
year  old  Jim. 

"Aw,  that's  no  quail,"  said  John,  a  sage 
of  six.  "Them  birds  is  parents." 

My  interest  in  observing  the  feathered 
fauna  has  been  fully  thirteen  years  in  de- 
veloping. The  bird  that  first  came  to  my 
attention  was  a  character  drilling  a  series 
of  holes  in  my  row  of  camphor  trees.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  identified  the  in- 
dividual with  the  aid  of  my  twenty-two, 
and  in  the  interim  I  mistakably  brought 
an  innocent  pigeon  and  a  startled  fieldlark 
to  an  untimely  end.  With  the  dead  wood- 
pecker finally  in  hand  my  indignation  gave 
way  to  remorse.  The  pretty  plumage,  black 
and  white  stripes,  yellow  vest  and  a  red 
splotch  on   its  forehead,   revealed  that  my 


bird  was  a  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.  In- 
stead of  damaging  the  trees  he  had  been 
helping  rid  them  of  insects.  I  felt  like  the 
sap  and  the  sucker. 

Since  that  time  firearms  have  had  little 
place  in  this  sport,  and  I  have  tried  to  de- 
pend more  on  my  eye  and  ear  than  on  my 
trigger  finger.  However  bird  watchers  do 
have  pet  hates  and  these  will  result  in 
broken  resolutions.  Most  of  them  detest 
English  sparrows,  starlings,  stray  cats, 
and  tree  surgeons.  Whether  it  is  against 
the  rules  to  take  a  pot  shot  at  the  latter 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say.  However,  this 
again  shows  that  I  fit  in  no  particular 
place,  because  I  must  ashamedly  admit  I 
am  a  cat  owner.  No  doubt  tree  surgeons 
do  a  lot  of  good  in  their  operative  treat- 
ment of  diseased  trees,  but  in  filling  up 
the  holes  they  are  creating  a  housing 
shortage  for  hosts  of  birds.  The  flocks  of 
European  starlings  destroy  lots  of  gardens 
and  make  themselves  unpopular  to  many 
Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout  the 
country.  The  English  sparrows  are  the  I 
ones  that  really  make  me  mad  though, 
because  they're  the  ones  that  are  bother- 
ing me.  They  chase  out  the  purple  martins 
and  the  swallows  and  the  house  wrens. 
Like  so  many  squatters  they  try  to  settle 
where  they  have  no  legal  right.  My  efforts 
in  evicting  them  from  the  martin  houses 
have  been  fairly  successful,  although  the 
houses  are  becoming  well  ventilated  with 
shot  holes. 

Martins  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  civil- 
ized  of  birds.  They  long  ago  abandoned  trees 
for  homes  and  have  taken  up  nesting  in 
gourds  and  boxes  in  a  proximity  to  people 
that  is  unusual  in  wild  birds.  Rarely  do  they 
use  a  tree  for  perching,  preferring  a  tele- 
phone line  or,  of  late,  a  television  antenna. 
These  blue-black  swallows  are  as  beneficial 
as  they  are  beautiful,  and  they  are  worth 
their  weight  in  insecticide  in  the  protection 
they  give  your  garden.  Have  you  ever  lis- 
tened to  them  talking  after  dark?  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  days  when  I  heard  the  folks 
talking  things  over  after  they'd  put  all  the 
children  to  bed.  Few  birds  can  compare  with 
their  graceful  flying  performance.  Even 
though  they  aren't  aggressive  enough  to 
put  the  sparrows  in  their  place,  they  are 
very  sociable  neighbors.  They  do  a  lot  of 
visiting  and  are  visited.  The  "in-law"  bug-  ; 
aboo  holds  no  horror  for  these  birds  as 
they  live  with  the  mother-in,  the  father-in, 
the  sons-  and  the  daughters-in,  in  con- 
tented crowdedness.  I  see  purple  martins 
in  the  neighborhood  most  of  the  summer, 
but  the  birds  that  nest  on  our  place  must 
have  relatives  up  north,  for  they  usually 
take  off  as  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to 
make  the  trip.  Later  on  in  the  fall  they 
give  the  place  a  buzz,  but  only  to  say  | 
"hello"  and  "goodby"  from  late  September 
to  early  February.  If  I  were  a  believer  in 
reincarnation  and  had  my  choice  of  forms 
to  assume  in  my  next  life  on  earth.  I  think 
I'd  rather  be  a  purple  martin,  and  spend 
a  whole  lifetime  sailing  and  singing. 

—THE  END 
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CONSERVATION  CAMPOREE 


By  Ray  Rogers 


Louisiana  is  again  leading  the  field  in 
conservation,  and  it's  the  Boy  Scouts  who 
are  carrying  the  ball. 

The  ATTAKAPAS  COUNCIL  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  launched  its  Conserva- 
tion Good  Turn  Program,  the  first  in 
America,  January  29-February  1,  1954. 

This  Camporee,  held  near  Woodworth, 
was  attended  by  nearly  400  scouts  from 
central  Louisiana.  They  ranged  in  age  from 
11  to  16,  and — true  to  their  motto — they 
came  "Prepared".  They  brought  bed-rolls 
and  food,  erected  tents,  and  did  their  own 
cooking.  The  Alexandria  Army  Air  Base 
made  the  outing  more  comfortable  by  fur- 
nishing buses,  electric  generators,  and 
water  trailers. 

Saturday,  January  30  was  the  big  day, 
and  even  the  cold  rain  failed  to  dampen  the 
scouts'  enthusiasm. 

They  were  divided  into  three  groups, 
each  group  going  to  a  different  demonstra- 
tion. At  intervals  the  groups  changed  po- 
sitions. The  work  done  at  the  Camporee 
can  be  counted  on  the  following  merit 
badges:  Forestry,  Wildlife  Management, 
and  Soil  and  Water  Conservation. 

A  tree-planting  machine  was  shown 
them,  as  well  as  the  better  known  method 
of  planting  by  hand.  The  boys  were  paired 
off,  one  taking  a  "dibble"    (tool  resembling 


Charles    Van    Carlton,    U.S.    Fish    &    Wildlife 
Service,  explains  the  work  of  the  game  man- 
agement   branch    of  the   Service   to   the    boys. 
— Photo  by  Rogers, 


a  spade)  and  the  other  carrying  the  slash 
pine  seedlings.  With  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  Louisiana  Forestry  Commission  men 
giving  advice  and  encouragement,  the 
scouts  really  went  to  work.  A  very  short 
time  (but  a  good  many  blisters)  later,  they 
had  mastered  the  technique  and  were  plant- 
ing like  professionals.  It  wasn't  long  before 
they  had  a  considerable  area  replanted. 

In  the  same  vicinity  a  strip  350'  x  50' 
had  been  measured  off  and  a  disc  passed 
over  it.  In  this  area  the  boys  were  to  plant 
Lespedeza  bicolor,  an  excellent  quail  food, 
surrounded  by  a  multiflora  rose  hedge  for 
cover.  Since  the  same  tools  were  to  be  used, 
that  part  of  the  instructions  was  omitted, 
and  more  time  was  spent  in  explaining 
why  these  plantings  were  necessary.  The 
scouts  were  told,  by  Vincent  Reid  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  that  lack 
of  food,  especially  during  late  winter, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  major  causes  of  our 
decreasing  quail  population.  Then  the  boys 
were  allowed  to  plant  the  Lespedeza  bi- 
color seedlings,  and  they  worked  so  hard 
that  they  actually  had  to  be  stopped  so  there 
would  be  some  space  left  for  the  other 
groups. 

In  one  demonstration  the  scouts  found 
out  the  speed  with  which  forest  fires  can  be 
detected  and  located.  Several  old  automo- 
bile tires  were  set  afire,  and  the  scouts 
were  on  hand  as  the  tower  look-out  men 
and  air  patrol  spotted  the  smoke  and  called 
in.  The  boys  were  then  shown  how  the 
location    was    pin-pointed    on    a    map    and 


witnessed   the  speed  with  which  a  suppres- 
sion crew  could  be  sent  out. 

Charles  Carlton,  U.  S.  game  management 
agent,  explained  to  the  scouts  that  our 
game  laws  aren't  designed  to  keep  us  from 
killing  the  game.  Actually  they  will  help 
us  to  have  more  game  by  curtailing  out- 
of-season  hunting  and  the  over-killing  of 
any  one   species. 

The  scouts  also  attended  movies  and 
were  shown  exhibits  on  wildlife  and  soil 
and  water  conservation. 

Among  those  who  participated  were: 

Bryce  Ledford  and  Hugh  Redding,  U.  S. 
Forest    Service 

Charles  Carlton,  and  V.  H.  Reid,  U.  S. 
Fish  &  Wildlife   Service 

D.  L.  Fontenot,  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service 

H.  C.  Cobb,  Jim  Kitchens,  and  R.  J. 
Truebig,    Louisiana    Forestry    Commission 

Ray  Rogers,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries    Commission 

Jim  Leachmon,  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

When  the  boys  finally  and  reluctantly 
broke  camp  and  headed  home,  they  had 
been  made  well  aware  of  the  need  for  the 
conservation  program  which  is  their  theme 
for  this  year. 

—THE   END 


Using  the  dibble,  a  spade-like  tool,  the  scouts 
learn  to  plant  bicolor  lespedeza.  More  impor- 
tant,   they    learn    the    need    for    this    sort    of 
game    management    measure. 

—Photo  by  Rovers. 
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^MMISSION 


WHO  MADE  IT? 

Can  any  reader  help  us  find  out  who 
made  this  gar  noose?  It  was  featured  in 
the  Oct.  1952  issue  of  the  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST,  but  all  data  as  to  its  origin  has 
been    misplaced. 


February  23,  1954  Meeting 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  president, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Director  L.  D.  Young  ad- 
vised that  he  was  combining  the  highlights  of  reports  of 
the  various  division  chiefs  into  a  single  report  and  would,  in 
the  future,  submit  the  information  to  each  Commission  mem- 
ber at  least  a  week  prior  to  regular  board  sessions. 

Following  a  recommendation  by  George  Moore,  chief, 
Fish  and  Game  Division,  members  of  the  Commission  voted 
unanimously  to  open  Lake  Verret  in  Assumption  parish  to 
commercial  fishing.  The  lake  had  previously  been  closed  to 
commercial  activities. 

Approved  was  a  motion  to  close  the  Mississippi  Islands 
areas  north  of  Vicksburg,  and  all  waters  where  boundary 
lines  between  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  cross,  to  commercial 
fishing,  to  reciprocate  and  coincide  with  the  closed  seasons 
of  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  entire  proceeds  from  the  first 
sale  of  nutria  furs  (furs  taken  from  Marsh  Island  and  State 
Wildlife  Refuge)  will  be  paid  to  the  trappers  who  trapped 
furs ;  the  remaining  sales  will  be  divided,  as  in  the  past,  with 
65  per  cent  paid  to  trappers  and  35  per  cent  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  agency  asked  for  an  investigation  of  a  proposed  deep 
water  canal  from  about  14  miles  below  Intracoastal  City  to 
the  Gulf  by  way  of  a  freshwater  bayou.  This  was  turned  over 
to  the  Divisions  of  Fish  and  Game  and  Fur  and  Refuge  for 
study. 

Permission  was  given  James  N.  McConnell,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms,  to  close  Black  Bay 
(Nigger  Lake)  if  reefs  there  were  threatened  with  depletion. 

The  Commission  will  convene  in  New  Orleans  on  March 
23,  in  Monroe  on  April  20  and  in  Shreveport  on  May  25. 


FROG  SEASON  CLOSED 


Commission  Begins  TV  Show 

The  Division  of  Education  and 
Publicity  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  has  add- 
ed regularly  scheduled  TV  pro- 
grams to  its  activities  in  the  edu- 
cational efforts  for  -wildlife  conser- 
vation. These  programs,  at  7:30 
p.m.  each  Friday  on  WJMR-TV 
began  before  the  Christmas  holi- 
days and  are  being  produced  under 
the  direction  of  Mel  Washburn. 
Combining  movies  of  wild  life  with 
narration,  these  shows  point  up  the 
work  of  the  Commission  in  the  pro- 
tection and  restoration  of  our  wild 
life  resources,  along  with  the  need 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  general 
public  to  assure  the  future  of  Loui- 
siana's hunting,  fishing,  and  com- 
mercial fisheries.  A  similar  TV 
show  in  Baton  Rouge  is  in  prospect 
at  this  time. 
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FROM    MICHIGAN 

Lansing,  Mich. 

May  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  quality 
of  your  magazine.  We  feel  that  we  do  a 
good  job  in  Michigan  with  our  department 
publication.  I  am  familiar  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  and  the  New  York  State 
Conservationist,  too.  Your  magazine  is 
splendid.  — C.  G.  Callard 

We  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  grouped 
with  such  fine  company  as  the  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  publications. 
—C.H.G. 

JANUARY    BACK   COVER 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

We  are  having  a  discussion  about  the 
direction  in  which  the  hunter  is  facing  on 
the  back  cover  of  the  January  issue.  Is  he 
facing  the  sun,  or  is  he  facing  the  camera- 
man? _W.  J.  Mohan 

The  duck  hunter  is  facing  into  the  sun, 
away  from  the  camera.  — C.H.G. 

MORE    TAXIDERMY    REQUESTS 

Lafayette,  La. 

I  am  interested  in  taxidermy.  I  am  13 
years  old  and  a  member  of  the  Southwestern 
Laboratory  School.  An  article  called  "The 
Art  of  Mounting  A  Bird"  appeared  in  one 
of  the  recent  issues  of  the  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST. Would  you  please  send  me  a 
copy  of  this  article  and  also  more  detailed 
instructions  as  to  the  equipment  and  pro- 
cedure involved  in  mounting  your  own 
trophies.  —Jerry  Kelley 

To  date  we  have  had  more  than  half  a 
hundred  written  requests  for  copies  of 
Ambrose  Daigre's  detailed  article  on  mount- 
ing birds.  We  still  have  a  few  left,  so  if 
you're  interested  drop  us  a  line.  No  charge. 
—C.H.G. 

MARKET  FOR  SNAKE  VENOM? 

Nacogdoches,  Texas 
I  understand  that  there  is  a  drug  house 
in    Louisiana    which    buys    snake    venom. 


Would  appreciate  any  information  you  can 
give  me  about  it.  — Jack  Holden 

Can  any  of  you  readers  help  Mr.  Holden 
find  a  market  for  his  product?      — C.H.G. 

DEER  ANTLERS 

Jennings,  La. 

I  have  heard  several  different  stories  on 
how  a  deer  sheds  his  antlers.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  they  shed  them  all  at  once,  or  in 
pieces,  or  do  they  shed  them  at  all? 

— Calvin  Breaux 

Deer  shed  their  antlers  annually,  usually 
in  late  winter.  The  entire  antler  is  dropped 
at  one  time.  Mice  and  other  rodents  gnaw 
these  shed  antlers,  presumably  for  the  cal- 
cium in  them,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
you  don't  often  see  antlers  lying  around 
in  the  woods.  — C.H.G. 

WOLVES   IN   RABBITS 

Harvey,  La. 

I  really  enjoy  reading  the  magazine, 
especially  the  question  and  answer  articles. 

I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to  have 
answered:  What  causes  the  worm  or  wolf 
that  a  rabbit  gets  in  his  neck:  Also,  does 
it  affect  the  edible  flesh  of  the  rabbit? 

I  have  been  hunting  for  the  past  12 
years,  and  have  hunted  with  a  number  of 
old  hunters,  who  say  the  rabbit  isn't  good. 
Still,  they  feed  it  to  the  dogs,  and  I  haven't 
seen  a  dog  yet  that  it  made  sick  or  hurt 
in  any  way.  If  the  flesh  is  edible,  there  is 
a  lot  of  game  being  wasted  due  to  ignorance 
of  the  facts.  — C.  H.  Heausler 

The  worm  or  wolf  that  infects  rabbits  is 
probably  the  larval  stage  of  maggot  of  one 
of  the  botflies  of  the  subfamily  Cutere- 
brinae.  This  maggot  resembles  in  many 
ways  the  cattle  botflies  which  farmers  knoiv 
so  well.  The  grubs  cut  small  openings  in 
the  skin,  through  ivhich  they  obtain  air. 
These  openings  ooze  or  run  a  bit,  causing 
matting  of  the  hair  in  that  vicinity. 

If  the  meat  of  the  rabbit  which  contains 
these  parasites  is  properly  cooked,  it  is 
edible.    — Harry  E.  Schafer,  Jr.,  Biologist 


DUCKS   UNWELCOME  HERE? 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Have  recently  read  several  articles  in 
sports  magazines  bitterly  attacking  the 
Louisiana  people  for  not  providing  for  the 
ducks  which  come  to  our  state  each  year. 
I  think  an  article  should  be  sent  to  each 
of  these  magazines  telling  of  any  programs 
we  are  working  on  to  save  our  ducks.  At 
least  we  should  give  the  other  side  of  the 
story  and  let  the  sportsmen  in  other  states 
know  that  we  are  aware  of  the  problems 
and  are  doing  something  about  them. 

■ — Charles  Tessier,  Jr. 

We  agree  with  you  that  many  of  the 
writers  throughout  the  country  are  being 
unduly  critical  of  our  waterfowl  manage- 
ment in  Louisiana.  We  hope,  through  a 
better  educational  program,  to  keep  them 
informed.  —George  C.  Moore,  Chief 

Fish  &  Game  Division 


OWLS  AND  HAWKS 

New  Orleans 
I  am  working  on  my  Girl  Scout  "Bird 
Badge"  and  must  find  out  what  is  being 
done  in  our  state  to  protect  birds.  I  would 
also  like  to  know  if  owls  and  hawks  are 
protected  in  our  state. 

— Diana  Crawford 
The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  has  laws  to  protect  birds.  On 
those  species  which  are  classed  as  game 
birds,  we  have  open  seasons  and  bag  limits 
which  insure  that  there  will  always  be 
enough  of  each  kind  left  to  keep  the  species 
going.  Most  birds  fall  into  the  category 
known  as  non-game  birds  and  are  protected 
at  all  times.  A  few  birds  are  classed  as 
outlaw  birds,  such  as  crows,  English  spar- 
rows, and  some  hawks  and  owls;  these  may 
be  killed  at  any  time. 

The  only  owl  which  is  not  protected  in 
Louisiana  is  the  Great  Horned  Owl.  The 
only  hawks  ivhich  are  not  protected  are 
the  duck  hawk,  sharp  shinned  hawk,  and 
Cooper's  haivk.  — C.H.G. 
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by 

Charley  Bosch 

Executive  Secretary 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 


with  the 

FEDERATION 


-  -f-  ;    , 

The   newly  elected   Officers  surround    Harry   B.   Hickman,  the   1953   Prexy   from   Shreveport. 
Larry    Louviere   of   Lafayette   elected    President,   Malcolm    Martin   of    Houma   elected   Secre- 
tary,  Hickman,    Harry   Gates  of   Lake   Charles   elected   Vice-President,   and   Charles    Home, 
Sr.,   elected   Treasurer. 


FEDERATION 

Shreveport 
Feb.  26,  27,  28, 1954 


Honorable  Robert  F.  Kennon,  Governor,  State 
of  Louisiana,  the  main  speaker  of  the  Conven- 
tion,  whose   topic   was   "Progress    Unlimited." 


Dr.  R.  W.  Eschmeyer,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sport  Fishing  Institute,  Washington. 
D.C.,  delivers  his  address  "What  About  the 
Future  of  Fishing?"  which  many  people 
rated  as  the  top  talk  of  the  three  day  session. 
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im   I.  to  r.,  Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant,  Assistant  Coordinator, 
J.  Section,  illustrates  his  point  assisted  by   Francis  J. 
Braud  the   1953   Secretary   of  the    Federation. 


Jerry  J.  Besson  of  Baton  Rouge,  Past  President  of  the  Federation  and 
Charley  Bosch,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Federation  receive  from  Com- 
mission Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  Awards  of  Merit  awarded  by  the  National 
Association  for  Conservation  Education  and  Publicity  for  outstanding  ac- 
tivity in  promotion  of  conservation  legislation  through  education.  The 
Federation    itself    received    a    similar    award. 


m  I.  to  r.,  Mr.  Francis   Braud,   Norco,  receives  the  Organization  Trophy  from  J.  J. 
son,    Past    President    of   the    Federation.    During    his    tenure    as   Secretary,    Braud 
organized   five   clubs. 


CONVENTION 


— Photos  by  Hurley  Campbell 


Walter  N.  Day,  Chairman,  Membership 
Award  Committee  presents  the  membership 
trophy  to  St.  George  Hines,  of  Lakeland,  who 
received  the  trophy  on  behalf  of  the  Pointe 
Coupee  Parish  Sportsmen's  League.  This  is 
the  second  straight  year  the  club  has  won 
the   trophy. 


Registration     was     unusually     high, 

and   most   sections  of  the   state   were 

well   represented. 


Pollution 
Control    Progress 


by 
Frank  Coogan 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports 
to  Conservationist  readers  designed  to 
keep  them  up  to  date  on  the  work  of  the 
Stream  Control  Commission  and  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  in  the  end- 
less battle   against  contaminated  waters. 

To  afford  a  better  understanding  of  the 
tie-in  between  the  two  Commissions,  it 
should  be  noted  that  L.  D.  Young,  Jr., 
Director  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  is  ex-officio  chairman  of  the 
Stream  Control  Commission,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  further  the  pollution  abatement  pro- 
gram in  Louisiana.  Since  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  is  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  Stream  Control  Com- 
mission's rules,  regulations  and  orders,  and 
since  Mr.  Young  is  Director  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  the  whole  program  of  de- 
termination of  pollution  and  enforcement  of 
its  abatement  is  moving  forward  with  good 
speed. 

To  realize  the  difficulties  involved  in 
bringing  about  pollution  abatement,  you 
have  only  to  read  some  of  the  many  ar- 
ticles written  about  the  subject  of  clean 
waters  during  the  past  several  years.  Ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  such 
magazines  as  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Collier's,  as  well  as  in  the  many  sporting 
publications  such  as  Sports  Afield,  Out- 
door Life,  and  Field  and  Stream.  All  the 
articles  make  one  thing  clear — that  it  is  a 
long,  hard  fight  to  clean  up  and  keep  clean 
our  streams  and  lakes,  and  that  the  clean- 
ing up  will  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Here  in  Louisiana  we  are  more  fortunate 
than  most  states  because  we  are  just  now 
starting  our  industrialization  period,  and 
we  will  be  able  to  avoid  the  gross  pollution 
that  took  place  in  the  highly  industrialized 
areas  in  the  north  and  east.  We  will  also 
be  able  to  clean  up  almost  all  of  our  present 
pollution  problems,  even  those  stemming 
from  the  sugar  mills  and  the  old,  depleted 
stripper  oil  fields. 

Last  month  I  made  a  rather  detailed  re- 
port on  the  state  of  pollution  abatement 
here   in   Louisiana   to   the  delegates   at  the 


annual  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation.  Among  the  more  important  de- 
velopments was  the  Stream  Control  Com- 
mission's decision  to  issue  restrictive  orders 
to  the  seven  sugar  mills  discharging  waste 
into  Bayou  Teche.  It  has  been  decided  to 
control  the  pollution  of  the  bayou  by  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  oxygen  demand  coming 
from  each  mill  to  1.5  pounds  per  ton  of 
sugar  cane  ground,  roughly  one  quarter  of 
the  amount  usually  discharged.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  restriction  will  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  water  in  good  shape  during 
the  next  sugar  season. 

Similar  steps  were  taken  by  the  Stream 
Control  Commission  to  protect  the  waters 
of  Grand  Bayou,  Iberville  Parish,  Bayou 
Choctaw,  Bayou  Vermilion,  Bayou  Portage, 
Bayou  L'Onion  and  Bayou  Black  from  pol- 
lution from  sugar  mills  and  sweet  potato 
plants. 

I  filed  an  affidavit  against  the  Calcasieu 
Sulphate  Paper  Company  of  Elizabeth  some 
time  ago,  and  the  company  was  arraigned 
in  court  on  February  26,  1954.  The  plea 
was  not  guilty.  We  hope  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  trial  at  an  early  date.  The  affidavit 
alleged  the  violation  of  a  Stream  Control 
Commission  order. 

The  long  investigation  into  the  pollution 
of  Little  River  at  last  seems  to  be  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  Stream  Control  Com- 
mission has  accepted  the  Little  River  re- 
port submitted  by  K.  E.  Biglane,  Research 
and  Statistics  Division  biologist.  The  con- 
clusion and  recommendation  in  the  report 
are  too  lengthy  to  outline  here,  but  the 
acceptance  of  2,000  parts  per  million  of 
sodium  chloride  or  salt  as  the  maximum 
that  should  be  tolerated  in  a  fresh  water 
stream  or  lake  as  a  result  of  the  discharge 
of  brine  wastes  is  extremely  important,  be- 
cause this  is  the  first  time  the  Commission 
has  made  such  a  finding. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  comments 
on  this  and  succeeding  articles;  and  I  will 
gladly  answer,  either  in  the  Conservation- 
ist or  by  direct  letter,  any  questions  that 
you  readers  may  have  on  the  subject  of 
stream  pollution. 

—THE   END 
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AREAS  CLOSED 

At  its  meeting  on  January  26  the  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission 
temporarily  closed  several  areas  to  netting 
and  seining  of  any  type.  Commission  Order 
No.  8  closed  the  following  areas  to  netting 
and  seining  from  April  1  to  June  1  of  each 
year:  "All  that  area  of  the  state  of  Loui- 
siana east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  lying 
easterly  of  two  lines  described  as  follows: 
A  straight  line  beginning  on  the  Louisiana- 
Mississippi  boundary  due  north  of  Chande- 
leur  Light,  thence  southwesterly  to  a  point 
1.0  mile  northwest  of  the  most  northerly 
tip  of  Bird  Island.  This  line  marks  the 
westerly  edge  of  the  closed  area.  A  straight 
line  beginning  at  a  point  1.0  mile  north- 
west of  Bird  Island  (the  southerly  limit  of 
the  western  boundary),  thence  extending 
due  east  to  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana.  Also,  that  land  lying 
in  the  northeast  portion  of  St.  Bernard 
Parish,  and  particularly  the  following 
areas:  Grand  Pass,  Creole  Gap,  Cabbage 
Reef,  Sundown  Island,  and  the  Shell  Banks 
within  a  radius  of  four  miles  from  Grand 
Pass."  These  areas  were  closed  to  com- 
mercial fishing  by  nets  and  seines  during 
this  period  for  the  protection  and  propa- 
gation of  salt  water  game  and  commercial 
fish. 

Commission  Order  No.  9  deals  with  the 
waters  on  the  beach  side  of  Grand  Isle,  in 
Jefferson  Parish,  closing  them  to  netting 
and  seining  from  May  1  to  September  15 
(both  dates  inclusive)  to  a  distance  of 
fifty  (50)  feet  beyond  the  "weirs"  that 
extend  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  propa- 
gating, maintaining  and  restocking  the 
supply  of  game  and  other  fish  in  those 
waters,  and  to  prevent  the  obstructing  of 
the  free  passage  of  fish  that  are  between  I 
the  weirs,  and  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing a  public  health  problem  because  of  un- 
desirable fish  or  other  aquatic  life  being 
left  on  the  beach  of  Grand  Isle  to  deteri- 
orate. This  closure  on  the  beach  side  of . 
Grand  Isle  to  netting  and  seining  will  be 
in  effect  each  year  from  May  1  to  Sep- 
tember  15. 

COMMERCIAL  SEAFOODS 
DIRECTORY 

A  classified  Directory  of  Commercial 
Fish  Dealers  of  Louisiana  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Industrial  Services  Section, 
Commercial  Seafoods  Division. 

The  forty-four  page  Directory  is  being  < 
distributed  to  buyers  of  fishery  products 
throughout  the  Eastern  and  Midwestern 
markets.  Products  from  crabs  to  peeled 
shrimp  are  listed  alphabetically  as  to  cities 
and  firms.  In  addition  the  dealers'  telephones 
are  listed  in  as  many  instances  as  possible. 

It  is  hoped  to  bring  the  names  of  our 
state  fish  dealers  to  as  wide  a  market  as 
possible  by  advertising-  the  industry  through 
the  Directory.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Industrial  Services  Section. 
Commercial  Seafoods  Division,  126  Civil 
Courts  Building,  New  Orleans. 
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Pardon  us  if  we  murmur  a  little  "I  told  you 
so".  Our  campaign  to  get  Louisiana's  big  fish 
down  in  black  and  white  paid  off  with  one  first 
place  in  the  FIELD  &  STREAM  contest  for  1953, 
but  in  an  unexpected  nitch,  to  be  sure.  John  Lauri- 
cella's  96  pound  sailfish  (see  this  column,  Decem- 
ber 1953  issue),  taken  off  Grand  Isle  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  was  the  heaviest  Atlantic  sailfish 
taken  in  the  country  during  the  year.  More  about 
it  later.  Wonder  what  1954  will  turn  up. 

Add  interesting  organizations  department: 
This  one  is  the  FISH  TAGGERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION, 3921  West  Dickens  Ave.,  Chicago  47,  111. 
The  most  recent  tally  I  have  available,  which  I 
think  is  more  than  a  year  old,  lists  the  member- 
ship in  this  group  at  about  300.  All  of  these  are 
charter  members,  which  you  too  can  be  by  plunk- 
ing down  ten  bucks,  and  their  sole  purpose  is  to 
get  a  little  more  fun  out  of  their  fishing  by  tag- 
ging and  releasing  unharmed  some  of  their  catch. 
Each  tagger  has  his  own  personalized  tags  carry- 
ing his  name,  address,  tag  number,  and  the  in- 
scription:  "Released  for  your  enjoyment  by". 
Anyone  can  contribute  to  this  movement  by  means 
of  his  $10.00  membership  fee.  Those  who  want  to 
participate  in  the  actual  tagging  will  have  to  dig 
down  for  another  $12.50  for  tagging  pliers,  monel 
staples,  report  cards,  and  personalized  tags.  Just 
a  word  of  caution — don't  expect  a  very  high  re- 
turn on  the  Louisiana  fish  you  tag  and  release. 
Most  Pelican  State  fish  don't  end  up  on  some 
stringer.  They  die  of  natural  causes,  mostly  old 
age. 

Varied  reactions  marked  the  hundreds  of  out- 
of-state  tourists  who  poured  into  Grand  Isle  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months  as  a  result  of  the  article 
in  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  December  26.  Many 
hit  good  weather,  were  able  to  get  out  into  the 
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Gulf,  and  caught  fish.  Some  of  them  have  already 
returned  a  second  time.  Others  were  not  so  for- 
tunate, and  were  forced  to  stay  ashore  while  wind 
kept  the  charter  boats  tied  up  at  the  docks.  Winter 
fishing  off  Louisiana's  coast  is  good,  but  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  weather.  Bill  Wolf's 
story  on  the  Delta  probably  gilded  the  lily  a  bit 
too  heavily,  although  we  must  modestly  admit  to 
having  the  best  fishing  in  the  country.  A  common 
complaint  turned  in  by  Isle  visitors  is  that  there 
are  no  first-class  accommodations  there.  One  Illi- 
nois fisherman  said  he  was  unable  to  rent  a  decent 
skiff  anywhere  there,  and  he  was  not  interested 
in  going  out  on  a  charter  boat.  Something  most 
visitors  don't  realize  is  that  until  recently  there 
has  been  little  or  no  demand  for  the  kind  of 
facilities  they  speak  of.  Now  that  there  is,  I  think 
such  accommodations  will  be  forthcoming.  There 
is  little  question  but  that  a  first  rate  hotel  or 
motel  would  have  all  the  business  it  could  handle. 
And  how  about  a  fairly  big  "party  boat"  for  those 
fishermen  who  are  unable  to  hire  a  charter  boat. 
Most  coastal  fishing  resorts  have  such  boats  which 
leave  the  dock  at  a  certain  time  each  morning  and 
return  that  evening.  Each  fisherman  is  charged 
a  nominal  fee  ($5.00  in  many  cases)  and  no  reser- 
vation is  needed.  It  might  be  wise  for  Isle  res- 
idents, charter  boat  captains,  home  owners, 
restaurateurs,  bait  dealers,  hotel  operators,  and  all 
other  interested  Isle  boosters  to  get  together  an 
effective  organization  of  some  kind  to  coordinate 
the  growth  of  their  tourist  and  fishing  industry. 

In  this  issue  we  begin  a  new  service  for  you 
sportsmen,  trappers,  fishermen,  and  just  plain 
public.  Each  of  you  has  a  stake  in  clean  waters, 
and  we  are  obligated  to  keep  you  informed  as  to 
our  progress  in  pollution  control — both  preven- 
tion and  abatement.  Frank  Coogan,  Chief  of  the 
Research  &  Statistics  Division,  will  conduct  this 
feature.  Many  people  at  the  Federation  conven- 
tion last  month  were  amazed  to  find  out  just  how 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  year. 
Follow  "Pollution  Control  Progress"  and  we  think 
you'll  be,  too. 

— C.H.G. 
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